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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


First Appearance this Season of Mdme Sembrich. 
Début of Signor Sante Athos. 


cus EVENING (Sarvrpay), April 23rd, will be performed 

DonizeTti’s Opera, “LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” Lucia, Mdme 
Sembrich (her first appearance this season); Enrico, Signor Sante Athos; 
Raimondo, Signor Silvestri; Arturo, Signor Igeneo Corsi; and Edgardo, Signor 
Marini. Conductor—Signor BEVIGNANI. 

First Appearance this Season of Mdlle Valleria. 
Début of Signor Mierzwinsky. ’ 

TuESDAY next, April 26th, Rosstnt's Opera, ‘‘GUGLIELMQ TELL.” Mathilde, 
Mdlle Valleria (her first appearance this season); Jemmy, Mdlle Velmi; 
Guglielmo Tell, Signor Cotogni ; Walter, Signor de Reszké (his first appearance 
in that character); and Arnoldo, Signor Mierzwinsky (his first appearance in 
England). Oonductor—M. Dupont. 

Second Appearance of Mdme Sembrich. 

TuHuRSDAY next, April 28th (Subscription Night, in lieu of nee, August 
9th), Bexurnt’s Opera, ‘LA SONNAMBULA.” Amina, Mdme mbrich ; 
Conte Rodolfo, Signor De Reszké; ‘and Elvino, Signor Marini. Oonductor— 


BEETHOVEN'S POSTHUMOUS QUARTETS 
at 


™ 
M J. LUDWIG and H. DAUBERT’S CHAMBER 

¢ OONCERTS, on May 2, 25, June 16, and July 7, at the RoyaL 
ACADEMY oF Music, at Eight o’clock. The Programme of the FIRST OON- 
CERT, on Monpay Evening, May 2nd, will include Quartets for Strings, by 
Dvorak in E flat, Op. 51, and Beethoven in E flat, Op, 127; also Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin, Op. 13, by Greig. Executants—MM. J. Ludwig, A. 
Gileson, J. B. Zerbini, and H. Daubert. Pianoforte—Mr E. Dannreuther. 
Vocalist—Mr Thorndike. Subscription Stalls, One Guinea; Balcony Stalls, 
10s. 6d.; Single Tickets, 7s., 3s., and 1s., at the usual Agents; of Mr J. 
Lupwie, 18, Park Place Villas, Maida Hill; and of Mr H. Davusenrt, 
la, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, W. 


N R GANZ’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, Sr James's 

Hati.—FIRST CONCERT, on Sarurpay Afternoon next, April 30th, at 
Three o’clock. The programme will include Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, 
‘Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste”—first time in London; Overtures, Egmont 
(Beethoven), and Mé Wives of Windsor (Nicolai); Pianoforte Concerto in 
E flat, The Emperor (Beethoven); ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” Fantasia (Svensden). 
Pianist—Mdme Sophie Menter (her first appearance in London), Vocalist—Mdlle 
Louisa Pyk. Cenductor—Mr Ganz. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 3s., and Is., at 
Chappell’s, Austin’s, and the usual Agents. 








Signor BEVIGNANI. 


Doors open at Hight o’clock ; the Opera commences at Half-past, 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten till Five. 

Orchestra Stalls, 21 5s.; Side Boxes on the first tier, £3 3s.; Upper Boxes, 
22 12s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 158.; Pit Tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Btalls, 
10s. 6d. and 5s,; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, April 23rd, 

at Three o’clock. The programme will include Overture, Prometheus 
(Beethoven) ; Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto for violin ; Solo, ‘Il Moto Perpetuo” 
(Paganini); and Choral 8 anny (Beethoven). Vocalists—Miss Annie 
Marriott, Miss Orridge ; r nk Boyle and Mr F. King. Violin—Herr 
Waldemar Meyer. rysta! Palace Choir and Orchestra. Oonductor—Mr 
Avaust Manns. Seats, 2s. 6d., 1s, 6d., and 1s,; Admission to Ooncert-room, 
Sixpence. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Mdme SOPHIE MENTOR being 
prevented, by illness, from appearing This Day (Saturday), Herr WALDE- 
MAR MEYER will play Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto and Paganini’s ‘II 
Moto Perpetuo.” 
OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Mr SIMS REEVES’S FARE- 
WELL ORATORIOS, on WEDNESDAY Evenings, April 27, May 4, 18, 25, 


June 15, 22, 29, and on SatuRDAy Afternoon, July 9. ces for the Series of 
Seven Evening Concerts—£4 4s. and £3. 


Mé® SIMS REEVES’S FAREWELL ORATORIOS. 

















Fest CONCERT, Wepnespay, April 27th, at Eight. 
Jj oDas MACCABAUS.—Artists— 
DME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MDM TREBELLI. 
M® SIMS REEVES. 
Me SANTLEY. 
ISS A. SINCLAIR, Miss HOARE, Mr HANSON, and 


the 


RoOxAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.—Orches- 
tra and Chorus 1000, Band of Coldstream Guards (by permission). 
Organist—Dr Stainer. Conductor—Mr BARNBY. Prices—Stalls, 15s.; Arena, 
10s. 6d. ; Balcony, 6s. and 4s. ; Admission, 1s. Tickets of usual Agents ; Austin’s 
Office, St James's Hall; and at the Royal Albert Hall, 


























Mss LILLIE ALBRECHT will play at Madame St 
Germaine’s Matinée, in Holland Road, Kensington, on Saturday next, the 
30th inst., at Three o’clock, works by Corelli, J. Raff, and also one or two Pieces 
by Miscellaneous Masters, including her own ‘‘ Maiden’s Dream.” 
38, Oakley Square. 


NOTICE. 
i ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs to announce 
that she will RETURN to London early in May, and requests all letters to 
be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W. 


TWO FIRST PRIZES FOR GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS, WITH THE SPECIAL MENTION ABOVE 
ALL COMPETITORS, SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1879-80. 


The Highest Honours, Paris, 
1878. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD 2 v.01 


Also the Gold Medal 
(L’Académie Nationale), &c. 


The Gold Medal and Diploma of 
Honour, South Africa, 1877. 


The Medal of Honour and Diploma 
of Merit, Philadelphia, 1876, 


The Grand Diploma of Honour, 
Paris, 1874. 


The Gold Medal, Paris, 1870, 
Le Diplome de la Mention Extra- 
ordinaire, Amsterdam, 1869. 
La Medaille d’Honneur, Paris, 1867. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, &c. 














AND SONS’ 


PATENT 


Patented 
1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 
and 1879, 
InGreat Britain, France, 
Prenia, ase, aly, QOQTENENTE PIANOS. 
Belgium, and America. 
FOR SALE, HIRE, or oN THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
18-20, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


The “‘BRINSMEAD” PIANOFORTE WORKS, Grafton Road, N.W. 
And at all the PRINCIPAL MUSIC WAREHOUSES. 
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TRAVENTI ENDOWMENT FUND. 
UBSCRIBERS to the Fund for placing Francesco TRAvENTI 


* (the nephew of the late Signor TRAVENTI) at School, and affording him the 
means of preparing himself for a career in life, are respectfully informed that 
the amount received up to this date, viz., £230 5s., has been placed to an 
account, entitled the ‘‘ Traventi Endowment Fund,” at the Union Bank, Argyll 
Street, in the names of Giacinta Puzzi and Henry Wylde, and can only be 
drawn upon by cheques signed by the joint depositors in favour of Francesco 
Traventi. H. WYLDE, Treasurer. 


April 7th, 1881. 


MEMORIES SWEET AND SAD. 
A New E:ition of this admired Song. 
Words by Mrs, M. A. BAINES. 
Music by W. H. HOLMES. 


Free by post, 2s. 
Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent ‘Street, London, 


















‘The composer has been fortunate in the words, which are en and lyrical. 
He has fitted the verse with musical phrases at once tuneful and striking.”— 
The Orchestra, 





“The graceful melodiousness of this song, apart from its other merits, will 
surely render it generally popular, Mrs Baines’ verses demand expression and 
varied colouring, and the veteran composer who has essayed the task of 
illustrating ber poetry has proved equal to the occasion.”— The Queen Newspaper. 
on — and refined enough to please the most cultivated taste.”—The 

‘aphic, ‘ 

“he lyrics of Mrs Baines have been largely used by composers, and their 
merits are well known. The melody is fresh and spontaneous. The result is a 
song worthy of the voice, the finger, and the mind.”—The Pictorial World, 

‘*The composer is a true musician, and has rightly interpreted the real poetry 
of this song.”—The Brighton Gazette. 

“This song might be made most effective in good hands. These ‘Memories’ 
are likely to be sunny ones.” —Zhe Court Circular, 


Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY J. L, HATTON. 


THE GOOD SHIP ROVER. 


Words by JOHN STEWART. 
Music by 
J. L. HATTON. 


Price 4s. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANspowNnE Corre... New Branches—313, OXFORD STREET, 
and MyppELToN HAL. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (a fund having been 
set apart for this purpose). Opera Rehearsals .weekly, under the direction of 
Maxime de Nevers. Candidates address the Secretary (enclosing addressed 
envelope), 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 
ORGANIST WANTED. a E 
YROOM PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.— 
WANTED a thoroughly efficient ORGANIST, who will also be expected to 
undertake the management of tle Choir Arrangements. Apply by letter, not 
later than April 26th, stating Qualifications, Salary, &c., to Mr FRANKLIN, 
Glossop Road. 





















































a SOMEBODY KNOWS!” 
* WOMEBODY KNOWS!” By Saryton-Dotsy. Words by 
EDWARD OXENFORD, Sung by MADAME ENRIQUEZ, with immense 
success and always encored.—KEPPEL & Co., 221, Regent Street, London. 


“SOME NIGHT” and “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN SAY.” 
R ISIDORE DE LARA will sing his new Ballad, 
“SOME NIGHT,” and Hope TempPtLe’s “’TIS ALL THAT I CAN 
SAY,” at all his Engagements during the Season, 


Prreopucrory and CONCLUDING VOLUNTARIES, 


arranged for either Organ, Harmonium, or Pianoforte. Edited by 
F, ARCHER. 




































Introductory Voluntary... F. Archer { Concluding Voluntary... .. Witska 
Do. do. sos L. Wély Do. do, .. J. Battishill 
Do. do. . _A, Hesse Do. do. . Walter 
Do. do. W. Russell Do. do. Samuel Wesle 
Do. do. ‘.. ‘Batiste | Do. do W. Russell 
Do. do ... Kittel Do. oh am Hoepner 
Do. do ooo Batiste Do, do. _ ...8imon Sechter 
Do, do. ..A. G, Thiele Do. do, F. H. Bartholemon 
Do. do. oo F. Peel Do. isc F, Archer 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





London: OvntnGHAmM Boosry & SPraGueE, 296, Oxford Street, W. ; 
and all Book nd Musie Sellers, 


Just Published, 










JA Pow? DI FESTA. Grinde Marche, pour Piano, a 
j : Mains Pir IGNack GIBSONE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
das , No, 244, Regent Street, W. 











: ’ , “HER VOICE.”’ 
“ TTER VOICE.” Icnace Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
: by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, ent Street, W. 
















The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 


Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Co., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 
SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 


COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ayn SAXOPHONES, 
P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CramPpon & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 


and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 


Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 


Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 


Cer}, et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 








MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RurFint’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 


Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J. B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 


Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 


Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 


39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 


All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 


the best principle with all modern improvements, 
Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
3. ScHERZO.—“ Second Attempt ” 
4. Ronpo. --‘‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The composer of this piece, while declining to apologize for its title and 
design, calls attention to the fact that the greatest classical composers have now 
and then employed their powers in depicting grotesque and comical scenes and 
actions; and he goes on to express a wish that ‘composers would use other 
means than trashy dance tunes and comic songs for the expression of the 
ludicrous.’ Dance tunes ought certainly not to be ‘ trashy.’ But if the ludicrous 
is to be expressed at all in singing, it is difficult to see how it could be more 
appropriately—or indeed otherwise—expressed than through a comic song. 
Without following Mr Elliot in his theories on the subject of the comic in music, 
we may congratulate him on having fairly carried out his main idea, which is to 
the effect that in music, as in other arts, the comic need not be commonplace 
nor the ridiculous vulgar, The ‘ Bicycle Sonata’ is in four movements ; the first 
(allegro) represents or suggests the bicyclist’s first endeavour; the second 





By 
1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 
2. ANDANTE.—‘“‘ Despair and Return.” 


. (andante) paints his despair and return; the third (scherzo) depicts his second 


attempt ; while in the fourth (rondo finale) his ultimate success is celebrated. 
Mr Elliot writes well for the pianoforte; and though his sonata would have 
been just as effective if called by any other name, or if not named at all, it is 
quite possible that its very original title and design may secure for it an extra 
amount of popularity.”— Pan, 





Just Published. 


THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 


THIRD REVERIE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
(Dedicated by permission to the Rt, Hon. the Countess of CHARLEMONT.) 


By 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘No more graceful and charming composition than the ‘ Maiden’s Dream,’ 
by Lillie Albrecht, has emanated from the prolific pen of this young pianist and 
composer than this third reverie now under notice, The dainty Rette piece in 
G is such a one as may well be dwelt upon for its grace and freshness, and for 
the tender veir. of sentiment which it manifests throughout. The reverie is as 
well adapted for os purposes as it is for performance in the drawing-room.” 
—The News uf the World, 





Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY StR sULtUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, 0 LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 


Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & ©o,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘‘ The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 


bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be safd, 
and it would be superfluous to say more,”—FPan, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


An opera season in an English theatre usually begins with a 
familiar work, supposed to need no rehearsal, and coming within 
the means of artists occupying a lower place than the highest. Mr 
Gye, however, knows how to disregard tradition when the interests 
of good management require this at his hands, and he did so last 
night by opening with Verdi's as yet unhackneyed Aida, and intro- 
ducing new performers in its two principal réles. A beginning thus 
spirited deserved the reward of a large attendance and some special 
mark of approval, but, as a matter of fact, the house was not crowded, 
while the audience remained decidedly cold. It is fair to assume 
that the sad event now engrossing all thoughts accounted for this 
in a large measure. When a national loss bears heavily upon society, 
there is little disposition to enter with zest inte the story of fictitious 
sorrows, even such as are recommended by the charms of music. 

The two artists who made their first appeal to an English audience 
last night were Mdlle de Reszké and M. Vergnet. Both are well 
known at the Grand Opéra—where, indeed, Mdlle de Reszké has been 
for several years a leading dramatic soprano—and both have come to 
us, therefore, recommended by the favour of a public which flatters 
itself upon being the most critical and exigent in Europe. With 
regard to the lady, it is a matter for regret that she did not come to 
us somewhat earlier, because, though she might not have been so 
perfect an artist, she would have had a fresher voice, and, in 
England, physical qualifications are understood and appreciated 
more readi , than those of a subtler nature. We doubt whether 
Mdlle de Reszké’s voice was ever a real soprano. Its high notes 
appear to have been always artificial rather than natural, and the 
organ has resented an abnormal development by yielding to the 
strain of heavy music. Within its proper compass, however, there is 
little of which to complain, the lower notes being rich and satisfying. 
The intelligence and feeling of Mdlle de Reszké, both as vocalist 
and actress cannot for a moment be doubted. Upon this we 
shall speak more fully at a later time, but no risk is run in 
stating at once that the new prima donna possesses to a marked 
extent the sympathetic qualities without which an artist on the 
lyric pe is worth nothing. Her singing in the strongly emotional 
music of Aida was always expressive, sometimes touching; and, 
without attempting brilliant strokes, she entered with naturalness, 
and, therefore, with effect, into the various dramatic situations. 
Looking at the prevalent dearth of dramatic sopranos, we may 
account Mdlle de Reszké a valuable acquisition, especially as in 
appearance and bearing she is fitted for ‘‘heroic” parts. M. Vergnet, 
who was carried in Rhadames’ triumph scene by eight bearers, pos- 
sesses, nevertheless, a light tenor voice, of pleasing quality. He 
phrases well, and sings with taste, if not with marked evidence of 
deep feeling. Passion, we take it, is not much in M. Vergnet’s way. 
His face remains in a state of placidity however turbulent the words 
that come from his mouth ; and his status on the operatic stage may 
be described as that of a concert singer in fancy dress. Neverthe- 
less, M. Vergnet is an agreeable vocalist, and in singing parts 
will prove acceptable. Mdme Scealchi resumed, on this occasion, 
the character of Amneris, playing it better than ever—that is to 
say, with more dramatic force. She still strains her lower notes till 
the result is unpleasant, but her general performance as the Egyptian 

_princess would be hard to beat. Signor Graziani being no longer in 

the company, Signor Cotogni resumed the réle of Amonasro, with 
the degree of success that usually attends his efforts ; the King was 
impersonated by Signor Scolara, and the high priest, Ramfis, by 
Signor Silvestri, whose delivery of the unaccompanied solo in the 
judgment scene deserved the warmest praise. The work of both 
chorus and orchestra was done much as usual. 

The National Anthem preceded the opera, and when the artists suc- 
cessively appeared, each met with a welcome, as did Sig. Bevignani, 
who conducted the performance very ably.—D. 7’. 


DE REZKE. 
(From our Italian Poet-Laureate. ) 


D’ Albion il fior con plausi ti saluta ! 

La prima volta tra di noi venuta, 
D’ammirazion compreso ognun sclamava : 
Che tu, porgendo Aida Etiope schiava, 
Col bel sembiante e pit coi dolci lai 

Chi t’ode e mira di te schiavo fai ! 


ee eee eee wl! 

THe full-dress rehearsal of the new wxsthetic opera from the 
Conjoint pens of Messrs Gilbert and Sullivan took place last night. 
Prospect—brilliant, Another assured success—another “run !” 





THE KENNEDY FAMILY. 

The subjoined, extracted from an article in the Edinburgh 
Courant, will interest the many among our readers who sympa- 
thise with the sad bereavement of the popular Scottish vocalist, 
Mr Kennedy, caused by the recent disaster at Nice. 

‘‘ James was twenty-five years of age; he travelled with his father 
through Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. His training, in 
addition to what was given by his father, was received from Mr E. 
Edmunds, of Edinburgh, whose tuition the deceased highly appreci- 
ated. He also had the advantage of vocal instruction from Madame 
ae of Milan. At the close of the season’s engagements, about three 
weeks ago, he, with his two sisters, started from Edinburgh for Nice, 
where he was to resume his studies for the third year under Signor 
Lamperti, a famous Italian teacher of music, the ladies accompanying 
their brother for the first time. No opportunity for hearing the 
best performances was ever missed by Mr James Kennedy, and it 
was in devotion to this noble art that he was cut off in the flush of 
youth. He possessed a splendid baritone voice, which, although 
not so strong as his father’s, was very melodious, and enabled him 
to sing like a finished artist. It was quite evident lately that he 
had been studying under a good cthed for his tones were all purely 
musical, and he used his voice throughout its register as a complete 
whole. While his training fitted him for the highest walks of 
operatic music, his rendering of Scotch music showed that he 
inherited a fair share of his father’s appreciation of Scotch humour. 
As showing the compass of his voice, it may be mentioned that he 
sang ‘‘The Lass o’ Ballochmyle” to an old tune of two complete 
octaves. The deceased will be sorely missed by his father, for he 
was not only an efficient assistant on the platform, but we under- 
stand that latterly he conducted the entire business arrangements 
of the Scottish entertainments. He was of an enthusiastic nature, 
and his career was highly successful. 

‘* Kate was nineteen years of age, and just in the bud of her pro- 
fessional career. Her contralto was true ; the lower notes were 
large, free, and open, with a middle register of good quality, She 
was pronounced by Signor Lamperti, her teacher, to have a very 
superior contralto voice. Though she only appeared one season in 
Edinburgh, she succeeded during that short period to make herself 
a great favourite with the musical public. 

‘* Lizzie, though only seventeen years of age, had a larger experi- 
ence than Kate, and her rendering of Scotch airs was greatly 
admired. She travelled with her father through South Africa, the 
Kast Indies, and a large portion of Scotland. She possessed a fine 
soprano voice of remarkably excellent quality, large compass, and 
much power, which she had under complete control. Her style of 
singing was highly expressive, betokening not only careful study 
but true feeling. The deceased was a musician of much promise, 
for her method was good, and her vocal physique strong and ys ac gee 

The death of these distinguished vocalists has caused a blank in 
the Scottish musical world which it will be difficult to fill. Mr 
and Mrs Kennedy keenly feel the heavy blow which has fallen upon 
them, and are strengthened in the bearing of it by the knowledge 
that their grief is shared by a widely-extended circle of sym- 
pathisers. ft may be mentioned that the deceased are survived by 
several brothers and sisters—David, who is manager of the Natal 
Witness at Pietermaritzburg ; Robert, who is studying in Italy, and 
is expected shortly to rejoin his father; Helen and Marjory, who 
have returned from Italy, and now accompany their father in his 
professional career; Charles, who is finishing his curriculum asa 
medical student at the University of Edinburgh ; and Maggie and 
John, who have only recently appeared in public with the family 
party.” 

It is to be hoped, then, that Mr and Mrs Kennedy may yet find 
consolation in the successful career of those who still remain to 
them, and that the bereavement of the past may, in the process 
of time, be gradually obliterated in the promise of the future. To 
forget is not easy, but to hope is by the beneficent will of Provi- 
dence accorded to all as a compensation. 








PresspurcH.—Franz Liszt played at a recent concert for the 
benefit of the Hummel Monument Fund. The receipts amounted 
to 2,700 florins. After the concert there was a banquet, at which 
Count Esterhazy proposed Liszt’s health. : , a 

Romz.—The death of Jaccovacci may result in considerable litiga- 
tion. Fifteen performances were still due at the Apollo, but the 
Municipal Council have closed the theatre—a serious thing for the 
artists, among whom are included Mdme Durand, Moriami, Dufriche, 
and others. It affects, also, the subscribers. ‘‘ This,” observes 
L’Italie, ‘* will give rise to complications to be regretted, and all for 
fear—only for fear—of the Municipality’s having to pay 4 sum of 
from ten to twelve thousand francs,” 
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BULOWIAN BEETHOVENIANA. 
i; 


Of the audience which flocked to St James’s Hall on the after- 
noon of Noy. 20, 1878, to hear Dr von Riilow play Beethoven's 
last five sonatas, there are probably many who will recall the fact 
that, on sitting down to play the Sonata in A, Op. 101, he played, 
by way of prelude, the first few opening bars of the Sonata in A, 
Op. 2, No. 2. To many it must have seemed as if he had inad- 
vertently begun with the wrong sonata, or was playing a practical 
joke upon those who had brought printed copies of the sonatas 
with them, and were sitting with their music-books ready open 
at Op. 101. For the moment, I confess, so it seemed to me ; but, 
on second thoughts, I came to the conclusion that, though von 
Biilow may love a joke as dearly as Beethoven is known to have 
done, he never would joke upon so serious a matter as playing 
Beethoven’s last five sonatas at a sitting. So absorbed was I in 
listening to all that followed, that I never gave the matter a third 
thought till the other day, when it was brought home to me by a 
correspondent in Vienna, who reports that on a recent occasion of 
von Biilow’s playing the same five sonatas there, he did exactly 
the same thing, and explains his reason for so doing by the fact 
that the germ of the First Movement of Op. 101 is to be found in 
the Rondo Finale of the Sonata in the same key, Op. 2, composed 
just twenty years previously. An allusion to the earlier work 

e, therefore, regards as a suitable prelude to the later one. Op. 
101, it will be remembered, commences thus :— 
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with which compare the opening Rondo theme of Op. 2, No, 2:— 
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It is not often that one finds Beethoven thus plagiarising 
himself, I have, however, almost simultaneously with the above, 
“discovered” a “flagrant” instance of his doing so. As it does not 
seem, so far as I am aware, to have been noticed by his dissectors, 
it may be worth making a note of. It is simply this: the com- 
mencement of the “second” subject of the Rondo in the Sonata 


in B flat, Op. 22 :-— 
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is identical with that of the Theme (in G) with Variations (No. 
III, of Six Easy Variations) :— 











If, therefore, von Biilow ever condescends to play this Sonata in 
B flat, he might, with equal reason, prelude it with an excerpt 
from these Variations, except for the fact that both the Sonata 
and the Variations were written in the same year. 


Il. 


Dr von Biilow claims to have discovered and to have corrected 
an error in the Ninth aagneny. Thereby he has exercised the 
minds of his brother-conductors, and roused the ire of critics, 
Among the latter some have rated him for his “audacity,” while 
others, taking his part, have condemned those conductors, who, 
by continuing to ignore his emendation, help to perpetuate an 
error. 

The passage in dispute is to be found in bar 217 (the 54th 
after the reinstatement of the D minor signature) of the first 
Movement. For the benefit of all whom it may concern, it may 
be well to display it in full as it stands in the printed score ;— 
































Clarinetti in 
B flat. 


Bassoons. 











Violin I. 














Violin II. 
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The error—a /apsus calami on Beethoven’s part, as von Biilow 
regards it—lies in the oboe part, which, he maintains, is har- 
monically in direct antagonism to the String-quartet (second 
violins and viola) as well as, melodically, in a most amateurish 
manner, to the counterpoint of the clarinets and bassoons. The 
correction he suggests, and has adopted in performance, consists 
in letting the oboes double the second violins and violas. 
C. A. B. 








The ay of Russia has conferred the Ann Order, third class, 
on Adam Miinchheimer, conductor at the Grand Theatre, Warsaw. 
BERLIN (from a Correspondent ).—The nine-and-twentieth perform- 
ance of the Royal High School of Music, Berlin, under the direction 
of Herren Joseph Joachim and Ernst Rudorff, took place on Tuesday 
at the Singacademie. The Emperor, Empress, and Crown Prince 
honoured it with their presence. The programme contained two 
new works for the violin (unpublished) by Niels Gade and Joachim, 
as well as an orchestral Suite in C major, by Bach; the overture to 
Faniska, by Cherubini; and, lastly, Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony. Gade’s concerto is a harmless, agreeable work, in which 
leasing melody is the predominating feature, but it suffers greatly 
rom monotony of expression, and is never worked up to anyting 
striking. The last movement only, with the charming secon¢ 
motive, finds its way to the hearer’s heart, doing so the more easily 
as the executant was no other than Joachim himself. This distin- 
guished violinist, whose mechanism, as we all know, is absolute 
perfection, emphasised the genuinely artistic—strictly arom | 
more musical, as opposed to the mere virtuoso-like element—an 
once again delighted his audience. His own composition consisted 
of variations on a pleasing and broadly-conceived theme in E minor, 
Hungarian in character. These variations, worked out with as 
much cleverness as taste, are exceedingly piquant in harmony and 
instrumentation, besides offering all iaiageable technical difficulties. 
In his double capacity of composer and interpreter, Herr Joachim, 
after his performance, was not only presented with some enormous 
laurel wreaths, but a flourish was given in his honour, The per- 
formance of the orchestra, with Herr Rudorff at its head, was 
throughout worthy of recognition, affording proof of artistic taste, 
ardour, and discipline. The audience, numerous and animated, 
were unanimous in their applause.—/( Delayed in transmission.) - - 
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LISZT’S IDEA OF SCHILLER. 
In an interesting notice of last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert, the able and intelligent musical critic of the Daily News makes 
the subjoined observations on the 12th “Symphonic Poem ” of Franz Liszt :— 
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“‘At the twenty-second concert—last week—there were two 
specialties, the first being No. 12 of the series of orchestral pieces 
by Liszt, entitled Symphonische Dichtungen, in each of which the 
composer has endeavoured to express in music, metaphysical, tran- 
scendental, and poetical, sentiments such as would require the grand 
and vast genius of a Beethoven so to realize. Liszt has no such 
qualification for so high an achievement, and his efforts in such 
directions are but so many proofs of an ambition that o’erleaps 
itself, similar in many respects to that offered by the most preten- 
tious works of Berlioz, which no doubt gave a bias to Liszt’s musical 
tendencies, as they did to those of Wagner; both these composers 
having largely profited by the examples of Berlioz’s masterly use of 
the most elaborate orchestral effects, such as frequently give a 
factitious importance, in the music of all three of these composers, 
to thoughts that are in themselves of but slight value—in many 
cases resembling platitudes, and trite familiar axioms, uttered by a 
stentorian voice unrestrained by any sense of diffidence. No one 
would attempt to deny that there are passages in the music, both of 
Berlioz and Liszt, occasionally of power, sometimes of beauty ; but 
these are generally exceptional and rare; exaggeration, eccentricity 
in the melodic and harmonic progressions, and a disregard of struc- 
tural form and coherent development, are the prevailing charac- 
teristics. Whatever latitude may be allowed in the musical 
illustration of shifting and varied dramatic action or poetical senti- 
ment, the utter rejection of the composer’s art, as developed in all 
the great works of the past, is a proceeding on the part of modern 
iconoclasts that cannot be too strongly protested against, and the 
more so when the leaders in such a movement are men of high 
intellectual acquirements and skilled technical power, as was Berlioz 
and is Liszt. Several numbers of the Symphonische Dichtungen have 
been given at the concerts of Mr Walter Bache and at those of the 
Crystal Palace, that brought forward on Saturday being introduted 
for the first time here. This piece is illustrative of Schiller’s poem, 
Die Ideale, and consists of four divisions: Aufschwung (aspiration), 
Enttinschung (disillusion), Beschdftigung (occupation), and A potheosis, 
As in the other numbers, the orchestral writing is remarkable for 
command of sonorous effects, contrast, variety, and elaboration of 
detail, and there are occasional brief passages interesting, although 
not original; but the general impression at the close is that of a 
series of fragmentary phrases, strung together with a want of 
apparent coherence unjustifiable in a work of grand symphonic pre- 
tensions. In the new German school of musical composition it 
would seem that all rules of construction, all reference to the 
hitherto acknowledged classical models, are ignored, the assumption 
of a metaphysical purpose being supposed by these ssthetic ‘ tone- 
poets’ to justify any amount of spasmodic alternation of convulsive 
violence and maudlin tenderness,” 


The matter, no doubt, will be freely and temperately discussed. Our columns are open to all eager apostles, who will eschew 
vehement asseveration and write “copy ” on one side the paper.—®. B. 


al 


On Change. 
Dr Quince (showing ‘ Duily 
News”).—Have you read 
Dr Surerine (showing ‘‘ Daily 
News”).—Yes, Well? 
Dr Quince.—Well, Ia —— 
Dr Susrppine. —’gree. And 
ou? 
Dr Quince.—Well, I sup—-- 
Dr Surprinc.—’pose. I was of 
that persuasion. 
(Zxeunt severally.) 


_—— 


On Vesuvius. 


Dr Guost.—Here’s an admoni- 
tionfrom Hal of the Fens, Read. 
Dr SerPent.—He raveth ! 
Dr Guost.—Of the past. Hoch! 
(vanishes. ) 
Dr Serpent (solus).—I’ll have 
him yet. ( Sibillates rhythmically )— 
Til scotch the soul 
Of this old mole. 
(Sinks. ) 





Wagner look upon as the capital work of our great regenerator, 
were by no means to the taste of the already amply-fed Parisians ; 
and, in consequence, all the rest of the programme suffered, more 


THE ADVANCED SCHOOL IN PARIS. 
( Correspondence. ) 


In a recent concert directed by M. Colonne, at the Chatelet, an 
overdose of what is playfully styled “ Musique de l’Avenir,” seems 
to have irritated the Parisian audience, who gave expression to 
their sentiments in a manner not to be misunderstood. Among 
the pieces which excited the strongest marks of disapproval were 
the “ Ride of the Walkyries,” by Wagner ; and, strange to add 
the Symphonie Fantastique of Hector Berlioz, which was hear 
with every sign of impatience. When it is added that the pro- 
pumas also included a septuor by M. Saint-Saéns and a suite by 
M. Widor, both active promulgators of the Wagnerian doctrines 
in France, the ill-humour of the easily-excitable Parisians may 
in some degree be accounted for, At the following concert the 
signs of opposition were even more significant, ‘The introduction 
and finale from Tristan wnd Isolde, which rabid disciples of 





or less, from listless indifference or further signs of inquietude. 
It is singular that both M. Colonne and M.-Pasdeloup, of the 
Cirque d’Hiver, are staunch promoters of the “advanced school” ; 
yet at the same time few intelligent observers can be unaware 
that the prevalent rage for the music of Berlioz (how long it 
may last it is hard to guess) is in a great measure the off-shoot 
of political antagonism. ‘ We, too, have our Wagner,” say the 
French—“ and a Wagner from whom your Wagner has learned, 
in the way of orchestration, much more than you are willing to 
admit.” That this asseveration involves a fair modicum of reason 
can hardly be denied. 








Dr Fervinanp Hur has returned to Cologne from his 
triumphant directorial campaign in Bareelona, 
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And now that the sky-lark with the vor angelica was 
ready to perch upon its summit and make music after the 
mellifluous manner of the Adelinas (“little Linas”) of the 
grove,at the bidding of the stop-out-pulling brusher of keys, 
the organ is to be removed, and the sky-lark left alone to 
ravish the halls, the galleries, the staircases, chambers, and 
innermost recesses of Castle Olmes ! 


SKY LARK versus ORGAN. 


What will the house on Primrose Hill do without the 
organ which has for some years acted the part of “ boom” 
to the plains at the foot of that great volcanic uprising and 
the districts adjacent? Can our poetical readers have 
forgotten the never-to-be unremembered apostrophe to 
that wind-propelled colossus from the inspired pen of our 
“ cockney contributor ?” Surely no; but in case it should 
be so, we reprint it, 7m memoriam of a calmly vehement 
outburst of the Muse, inflamed and ventilated by an archi- 
tectural superstructure the sounds issuing from which at 
first terrified, then pacified, fourthly and generally attracted, 
the no Jonger unwilling herds, 











SUBVENTION 800,000. 
Ture “Granp Opera,” Paris. 


Open all the year round. ; 
Performances given—three, sometimes four, a week. Maximum 











MISTER ’OLMES’S HORGIN. 


O listen ail as cares to ‘ear 
About a horgin’s praise, 
As Mister ‘Olmes ‘as ’ad set up — 
Tis vurthy of my lays. 
On Primrose ’ill this Mister 
*Olmes 
’As built a spacious ‘all, 


But ‘ow he come to put it there | 


I must to you recall. 


Now Mister ‘Olines, not long ago, 
Did modest live elsevevre, 
And on a little horgin play, 
Is ’appy ’eart to cheer, 
And werry grand, when night 
did fall, 
And muffin-bell did ring, 
It were to stand outside ’is ’ouse 
And ‘ear that gen’i’man sing. 


But vun day come to Mister | 


*Olines 
A railway horficer bold, 


Who ups and ses, downright, | 


ses he, 


* We means to ‘ave and ‘old 


“This ’ouse and land, so out | 


you £9, 
Aud ‘ere’s yer money pat.” 
Then Mister ‘Olmes he takes the 
purse, 

He likevise takes ’is ‘at. 
“A-top o Primrose ‘ill,” he ses, 
“*T'll build a spacious ’all, 
And in it I vill cert’nly put 
A horgin vide and tall.” 

So right avay from Liverpool 
He summons Mister Best, 
Vith Bryceson Brothers to con- 

sult, 
You quick vill guess the rest. 
The ’all arose, the horgin too, 
Its pipes of monstrous size, 
And curious machinery — 


’Twould make you bless yer | 


heyes. 


| 

“ And now,” ses Mister ‘Olmes, | 
ses he, | 
“I've got this horgin big, 
And for the railway horficer 
Don’t care vun rotten fig, 


“Till up and ‘ave a joliy spree, 


I'll arsk my friends to come, | 
And ’ear the horgin sound so | 


fine, 


Like trumpet bold and drum, | 
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“There’s Mister Best from Liver- 
pool, 
A horg’nist good and true, 
He'll play upon this hinstrument 
As precious few can do. 


“ And Mounseer Guilinant, he 
as lives 
In Paris gay and bright, 
O, wont he just my company 
Vith sveetest sounds delight! 


| “ And Mounseer Lemmens, he 


shall sport 
Upon my hivory keys, 


| And play such music as would 


make 
Hold henvious Horpheus 
sneeze,” 


Vat Mister ‘Olmes he sed he'd 
do 
He did right straight avay ; 
On Primrose *ill there was ’igh 
jinks 
As turn’d the night to day. 


The carridges in ranks they 
stood, 
Vith lamps a-lit quite fine; 
(But two unhap'ly didn’t show, 
Vich twovasyournand mine.) 


And then commissioners full 
brave 
They lets the people in, 
And takes the tickets at the 
door 
Afore they takes their gin, 


And Mister Lest, with Mounseers 
both, 
Four nights did play so vell, 
That all the company declared 
The horgin vas no sell ; 


Vich Mister ‘Olmes, a~’earing, 
thought, 
“ An 'appy man ham I, 
Although my neighbours from 
this ’il 
May thiuk it good to fly.” 


| Now prosper long this Mister 


’Ulmes, 
Likevise ‘is horgin great ; 
And should the neighbours it ) 
hindict, 
I vill the tale relate, 
J.B. 


All that organ stood in want of was one stop, in addition 


to Mr Holmes’s normal thousand — the “ vox angelica.” 
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receipt—20,000 frs. Repertoire, in use, is composed of about 15 
operas. The scene-room of the theatre can contain only the scenery 
required for 7 operas; consequently, the scenery for the other 
operas has to be removed from the theatre and brought back when 
required. It requires about 5 days to get the scenery brought 
into the theatre and placed upon the stage for a performance. That 
incurs great expense, as well as destruction to the scenery. The 
management have been obliged to annex and add rooms, intended 
for other purposes, for the costumes ; and the property-rooms, being 
insufficient, properties are to be found scattered about in the 
passages, stairs, &c. All that is caused by the undue space given, 
by the architect, to staircases and court-yards. The artists’ dressing- 
rooms are built at a distance from the stage, to the great inconvenience 
of the artists who have to perform. Colds, &c., are the consequence, 
20 performances of .Gounod’s opera, Polycucte, were given during 
that ‘‘run,” the cost of the mise-en-scéne for each “ene paien being 
14,000 frs. None of the operas given during the last 25 years have 
remained en répertoire. 

Aida, given last winter, drew, during many nights, maximum 
receipts. Much of that success was due to the appearance and 
‘‘ getting up” of the opera by Verdi himself. But the first per- 
formance went off slowly until the arrival of the barytone, Maurel, 
in the third act, 

The financial result of the first year of the present ‘‘administra- 
tion” is about a balance of receipt and expenditure. Had Verdi's 
opera (Aida) not been produced the result would have been a deficit. 
In regard to the present year, the probability is that there will be a 
deficit ; in that case, it is likely that the administration will ask for 
an increased subvention or retire. 

Reasons for failure are the great expenses exacted by the cahier 
de charge, whereby the direction is not in a position to obtain such 
artists as are necessary for the Grand Opera. 

The administration wishes to open the theatre every night, but is 
not permitted to do so by the cahier de charge. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES OF THE PARIS GRAND OPERA. 
(A Rough Draft.) 


Mise-en-scene (imposed by the cahier de charge) .. 
Fuel (for warming the theatre, rooms, &c.) 
Insurance - ie me ae 

Cleaning oe 
Cahier d'artistes 
Gas «. es 
Droits d'auteurs 
Droits des Pauvres 


frs, 


500,000 


5 319,000 
about 11 per cent. 
10 per cent. 


Groker Roores. 








Srurrgart.—Every seat had been taken in advance when Miss 
Minnie Hauk played Violetta in 7’raviata. The public were liberal 
in their applause, and the lady may regard the part as one in which 
she is always sure of a brilliant success. Combined with admirable 
singing and acting, which touches the heart, the dazzling effect of 
her toilets, an element not to be underrated, must be taken into 
account. The scene of the death moved the audience profoundly. 
In the Domino Noir Miss Hauk once more charmed by her vocal 
facility and her dramatic embodiment of the character, for which she 
has the required personal advantages. She has special talent for 
what is essentially piquant, and such a part as Angela suits her to 
the life. Her facile execution of the ‘‘Ronde Arragonaise ” 
exhibited more than usual facility and grace. On this occasion the 
general effect of her performance was once more enhanced by the 
characteristic beauty of her costumes. Wiirtembergischer Staata- 
Anzeiger, April 9, 1881, 
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“SCOTLAND FOR EVER.” 


The charge of the “ Greys” at Waterloo is the theme selected 
by Mrs Butler (née Thompson) for the latest display of her 
charming ability. The picture now on view at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, naturally attracts a crowd of visitors and elicits 

reat admiration. It has certainly not the advantage that the 
“ Roll-call” had in appealing directly to the tenderness and pity 
of beholders. Instead of moving the heart to sympathy, by the 
pourtrayal of the shattered remnant-of a force that had vic- 
toriously defended England’s honour, it rouses the rougher 
passions to excitement by the sight of a squadron galloping into 
acticn, At all times, a tale of suffering kindles wider and purer 
emotions than the shout of the strong in their fury and might. 
Therefore, the painter will not, in the present instance, find the 
English heart so wide open to her chosen theme. On the contrary, 
many might recoil in tremour and indignation at the view, think- 
ing, with a shudder, of the injury such a thundering charge would 
prove to the poor enemy exposed to the wild hoof and madder 
sword. Were, indeed, such an action to be really enacted now 
as that depicted on the canvas, there are many, trained in modern 
notions of national honour, who would rush to our mild and 
merciful rulers and beseech them to telegraph to the commander 
to halt and retire, or, if impracticable, to surrender. It is to be 
feared, therefore, that the artist has not well timed the appear- 
ance of the subject, for now she has, to some extent, to overcome 
the prejudice soldiers excite when seen eager for the fray. Still, 
Mrs Butler must not be induced to forsake the class of subjects 
that has made her name famous. On the contrary, there is the 
greater need of her help to popularize the soldier, by keeping, by 
means of her art, brave deeds achieved in the past constantly 
before the eyes of the public. Who knows that even the satisfied 
merchant may be made conscious of the services rendered by 
those represented on the canvas, men who, by their valour, gave 
the land peace for forty years, during which long harvest-time he, 
the British trader, was able to gather without hindrance the fruits, 
or spoils, of commerce! The sailor's fame has been guarded from 
neglect by ballad-writers, from Dibdin to Maybrick ; the soldier’s 
glory, apparently, is somewhat left in the charge of such as she 
who painted the “ Roll-call,” whose engraved pictures, lighting 
up the walls of the peasant’s cottage and artisan’s room, might 
help to keep alive the now flickering spark of national pride. 

At the first glance the merits of “ Scotland for ever” assert 
themselves, by the graphic delineation of the tumultuous hurry 
and overbearing might of the on-coming “Greys.” The scene 
is alive with violent action. The leader shouts commands passed 
on by lieutenants, whilst each man prepares for the last spring at 
the opposing squadron, and impels his willing, snorting steed to 
dash on to the death grapple. And furiously the “Greys” obey 
the urgent call of their riders. Their big limbs strain with the 
bounding effort, and the ground seems as if it would shake with 
their thundering hoofs. ‘The picture tells in an instant its full 
story. Its chief purpose is realized at the very moment of 
catching view of the charging throng of warriors. Little is 
gained by searching after individual expression in the figures— 
an excellence that generally characterizes Mrs Butler’s works. 
Most of the men, bent on the same fixed purpose, have the same 
resolved look and gesture. Not but what there are touches of 
pathos, for there is a riderless horse keeping its place in the 
death’s skelter, and a trumpeter, with the death agony upon his 
pallid face, still holding up the instrument he never more shall 
sound, These incidents certainly vary the appearance of the 
eager group of English gladiators. Neither is there much variety 
in the delineation of the horses which fill a great space in the 
canvass, and play such an important part in the scene. The lady 
has before now shown how forcibly she can draw horses, but in 
this picture of the “ Greys” they are nearly all coming on in full 
face, and rarely seen in profile. The inevitable foreshortening of 
the heads and forequarters of a long line of horses would, under 
any circumstances, and with the greatest painter, prove a difficult 
problem to solve consistent with the variety which is the life of 
art, and it must be confessed that notwithstanding the expedients, 
such as breaking the line of attack, resorted to by the artist, the 
chargers still look too much of a pattern. Landseer made his 
beasts look perhaps too human. Occasionally they certainly look 
as if they had gained more intelligence and sentiment than some 
school-boards afford, but Mrs Butler’s horses remind one a little 


wee bit of the nursery charger. Stretched on the gallop the 
animals’ knees look large enough for targets for the enemy to aim 
at when firing low. The sky in Mrs Butler’s picture is just as it 
should be, full of clouds such as are made or picked by artillery. 
If they had been lowered, or masses of smoke had been thrown 
against portions of the troops, the effect would have been 
heightened, especially if the vapour had hidden the uplifted 
sword arm seen at the left of the canvass. But minute criticism 
is perhaps out of place, as the artist evidently intended to con- 
centrate attention upon the absorbing action of the scene, 
and by so doing she has succeeded in ably illustrating a glorious 
episode in England’s martial story. PENCERDD GwFFYN. 
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hey have not died, my many chums, 


T 
Nor faded into emigration ; 
No—each occasionally comes, 
| By hazard or by invitation ; 
| They come indeed as erst they came— 
| A truth that shall not be per- 


| THE DESOLATE ONE, 
| 


verted— 
| But none the less and all the same 
I'm very lonely and deserted. 


| 
| When erst they came (by my desire— 
| It mattered not—or uninvited) 
We used to sit around the fire, 
And feel so cosy and delighted ; 
And this although we'd often sit 
For hours without an observa- 
tion— 
| For none of us, we all admit, 
Is very great at conversation. 





| Ineffably content, we sought 

| No outward means of recreating ; 

| In tacit interchange of thought 

| We'd sit inaudibly debating ; 

| We needed not the aid of bare 

| And bald attempts at conversa- 
| tion ; 

But each augmented with his share 





What potent influence invoked 
Such perfect, though subdued, ela- 
tion ? 
The fact that each among us SMOKED: 
And that’s the fullest explanation: | 
The voice is far too loud and rough 
For King Tobacco’s calm dominions; | 
The nicely-modulated puff | 
Expressed our various opinions. | 


At times a ring of glowing sparks 
Proclaimed our talk intense and | 
rapid ; | 
But even then our mute remarks | 
Were never quarrelsome nor vapid: 
We never bullied, sneered, nor blamed, | 
Though oft opinions were divided : | 
The tapping of a pipe proclaimed 
Some point of argument decided. 


But one by one my chums resolved, | 
With morbid fears and dismal 
croaking, | 
That ghastly evils were involved | 
In that pernicious habit, smoking ; | 
And one by one the headstrong lot | 
Declared their desperate immersion | 
In ailments which they hadn’t got | 
Proceeded from that dread diversion. 








| 
The fund of silent cogitation, 


And one by one, to fill the cup 
| Of my affliction and dejection, 
They gave the dreaded habit up 
With much lugubrious reflection : 
| 
| 
| 


They come indeed as erst they came, 

| But always pipeless and converted ; 
And I, though smoking all the same, 
| Am very lonely and deserted. 

| 





Tuat H.R.H. the Princess Louise is “fanatica per la musica” 
may be guessed from the fact of her telegraphing at the station, 
immediately on her arrival in London, for the attendance of 
Professor Goldberg early on the following day, in order to resume 
the singing lessons which had been interrupted by her visit to 
Italy. 

WepeEr’s Son.— Yesterday there died here rather suddenly of 
heart disease, in the 50th year of his age, Herr Max Maria von 
Weber, eldest surviving son of the author of Der Freischiitz and 
one of the first railway authorities of Germany, perhaps of 
Europe. Not many hours before his death he had finished a work 
on canal systems, for which he had himself collected material as 
Commissioner of his Government in Sweden, England, France, 
and America. Born in 1822, at Dresden, he successively served 
the Governments of Saxony and Austria—the latter under Count 
Beust— as scientific telegraphist and railway expert, and in 1878 
accepted a high post in the Prussian Ministry of Commerce. Not 
content with his mere technical reputation, he sought a name 
in the lighter walks of literature, creating for Germany a new 
species of novel, dealing exclusively, like some of Mr James 
Ballantyne’s, with life on the railroad, besides writing poems and 
(with the assistance of Sir Julius Benedict) a life of his gifted 
father.”—Berlin Correspondence of the Times, April 20, 
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MARRIAGES. 
On April 14th, at Naples, Mpttz Zark THALBERG to the 
Marquis DE LA PETRELLA Marino Putce Doria. 
On April 19th, at St Francis’, Notting Hill, CHartxes J. Harcrrt, 
of 19, St James’s Square, Notting Hill, to AcNzs Dixon, daughter 
of S. Ball, Esq., Liverpool. 








Roya Iratian OpERA.—Mr Gye opened the season on Monday 
with Verdi’s Aida, which the experience of five years has only 
served to raise higher and higher in the estimation of London 
amateurs, as the dramatic chef d’auvre of its prolific composer. 
That for various reasons, and for one in particular, the house was 
not so brilliantly attended as is ordinarily the case on a first night 
at this great establishment may be readily understood. The gloom 
that spread over the whole of Tuesday was not to be dispersed by 
the attraction of any operatic entertainment, more particularly in 
a theatre where rank and fashion are accustomed to meet, converse, 
and interchange opinions. The opera selected, which, notwith- 
standing its scenic magnificence and continuous stage glitter, is, 
after all, but a thing of abiding sadness, alike on the part of 
librettist and composer, was, perhaps, one best suited to the occa- 
sion. Itis a well of despond from beginning to end, and only 
through the characteristic and impressive music of the Bussetese 
maestro could it have obtained even temporary favour, to say 
nothing about a fair chance of longevity. The performance on 
Tuesday night derived special interest from the fact that the 
heroine and hero of the drama were impersonated by lyric 
artists hitherto unknown to our opera-goers, both coming direct 
from Paris, where, at the new Grand-Opéra, they have won and 
merited consideration. Mdlle de Reszké (sister to the De Reszké 
with whom we have already made acquaintance) is, we understand, 
of Polish birth, belonging to that section of tripartite Poland 
which owns the sway of Austria. This lady is a genuine artist. 
Her voice, being rather “ mezzo-soprano” than “soprano” proper, 
is occasionally somewhat overtaxed by the music which Verdi, 
always uncompromising, has written for the representative of his 
Ethiopian Princess; and this was observed in the first aria, as well 
as in certain other passages, but elsewhere her singing was uniformly 
excellent, the middle tones being eminently rich and sympathetic. 
That Mdlle de Reszké looks a somewhat robust Aida must be 
admitted ; her acting, however, reveals decided intelligence, and 
she moves on the boards with the easy grace of a practised 
comedian. In M. Vergnet (a Belgian, if we are not mistaken), 
we have also a Radames of more or less robust configuration. 
Nevertheless, he, like his companion, is a true artist, and though his 
voice may be classed more accurately as a high barytone than as a 
legitimate tenor, it is of agreeable quality, well trained, well 
under control, and rarely overstrained. In his acting M. Vergnet 
may be pronounced conventional—by which is meant that he 
never oversteps the limits within which he knows himself to be on 
safe ground. His features admit of but little physiognomical play, 
and thus just as little of the ‘‘ impassioned ” is exhibited in the 
several manifestations of strong emotion that belong to the 
character of Radames. At the same time, whatever M. Vergnet 
does he does well, in accordance with his natural means, and on 
that account alone must always prove more or less acceptable to 
cultivated audiences, The Amneris of Mdme Scalchi, as forcible, 
and, in its way, dramatic, as on previous occasions, created the 
accustomed impression in the striking scene of the last act, where 
Radames is irrevocably condemned by the priests of Memphis. 
Signor Graziani having seceded from the company was replaced 
with consummate ability by Signor Cotogni, as Amonasro, 
father of Aida; the King and High Priest, Ramfis, being 
adequately sustained by Signors Scolara and Silvestri. The 
spectacle, with its bevies of dancers, glowing scenery, and sur- 
rounding stage accessories, is as imposing as ever. The perform- 
ance generally, under the able direction of Signor Bevignani— 
cordially welcomed on taking his place in the orchestra—was for 
the most part highly effective; and, notwithstanding the draw- 
backs, to which reference has been made, Mr Gye may be con- 
gratulated on the promising “inauguration” of the season.— 
Graphic. 

Aida was repeated on Thursday. To-night Mad, Senibrich 
makes her first appearance for the season in Lucia. 


Mr Gyr has engaged Mdme Trebelli for the present season of 
the Royal Italian Opera, 
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You remember him,—don't you? If not, you have 
| forgotten one who cared not to be remembered.—®D. Beard. 


CHARLES LYALL IN THE “CAID.” 
‘rom the ‘* Birmingham Daily Post.” 
“The drollest and most perfect character, however, of the 
goodly company which figures in M. Thomas’s work is unquestion- 
ably the Al of Mr Lyall, which is not more ludicrous and striking 


in ‘make-up’ than in mimetic power. His singing of the quaint 
drinking song in the first act, ‘I’m just as dainty as a cat,’ was as 
admirable in its way as his simulated intoxication in the scene 
with the Cadi in the second act, and his performance throughout 
was of the drollest and most finished character.” 








Tue great feature of to-day’s concert in the Crystal Palace is 
the Ninth (Choral) Symphony of Beethoven, which, under the 
admirable direction of Mr Manns, has more than once brought 
the series of performances to a triumphant close. Besides this, 
the much talked-of pianist, Mdme Sophie Menter, makes her first 
appearance in this country with Liszt’s “doubtful” * concerto in 
I; flat, which exemplifies with incomparable latitudinarianism what 
Mr Dannreuther designates as ‘“‘ Metamorphis of Themes.” 

Messrs Joun Broapwoop & Sons have just completed an 
instrument combining all the excellences and advantages of the 
modern grand pianoforte—as regards compass, touch, tone, and 
mechanism—with the antique exterior of the obsolete harpsichord. 
The case is of unpolished oak, decorated (in Gesso) with foliage 
patterns and devices, and a slight occasional intermixture of pale 
colour, The outside presents a beautiful appearance of artistic 
delicacy to the eye, while the interior is calculated to satisfy the 
hand and ear of the most accomplished pianist.—Daily News, 
April 18, 





* Wagner, 
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MR A. J. HIPKINS ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
PIANOFORTE. 
(Concluded from page 241. ) 


We are introduced to the use of iron in pianofortes, and the 
employment of castings and cross stringing ultimately to be 
combined by the American Chickerings and Steinways, by the 
following, at first retrospective, paragraph. 

‘* We may now look back a hundred years, in the first half of which 
the pianoforte had really no independent existence asa keyed instru- 
ment ; but between 1770 and 1820 we find the grand piano complete so 
far as its construction in wood permitted, and a constellation of 
remarkable players that included Clementi and Dussek, Cramer 
and Field, Hummel and Ries. Weber in Germany had initiated the 
Romantic school in pianoforte music ; Kalkbrenner in Paris was for- 
warding technical discipline ; and above all, Beethoven, whose early 
eminence as a pianist has been to a large extent overshadowed by 
his sublime genius as a composer, was in the latter years of this 
epoch engaged in completing that series of masterpieces for the 
pianoforte that have not only enabled it to rival the orchestra in 
the wealth of its possessions, but have by their own immortality 
ensured it an existence as a musical instrument which no change of 
fashion can affect. The further development of technique, essential 
to the interpretation of Beethoven, attained its highest perfection 
between 1820 and 1850, and was based upon conditions rendered 
possible by the introduction of iron as an essential constituent in 
the framing of grand pianos, and in a certain degree of that of the 
other kinds also, Gradation of power was the great desideratum of 
the player ; and the possibilities of this were intimately connected 
with the freedom of the wrist, which had previously been disallowed, 
and with the discovery, made almost instinctively, that to give 
elasticity to the fingers, they should be raised in order to descend 
and not be drawn inwards as was the case with the old Bach touch. 
This change of practice involved a blow by the hammer which the 
indifferent Berlin wire of that time could not stand. Thicker wire 
produced greater strain on the framing which the , ooden cases were 
not strong enough to resist. The use also of two metals in the 
stringing, brass and iron, led to unequal changes in the tuning, and 
another problem, ‘compensation,’ received even more attention than 
‘resistance’ had done. To solve this a young Scotch tuner, named 
Allen, employed at Stodart’s, set himself; and with the fervour 
proverbial in the youth of his country, he soon succeeded in pro- 
ducing a complete and satisfactory upper framing of hollow tubes in 
combination with plates of iron and brass, bound together by stout 
wooden crossbars, the whole intended to bear the pull of the strings, 
and to meet by give-and-take, the variations in the length of the 
wires, due to alteration of temperature. The patent (No. 4431) was 
taken out by William Allen and James Thom (who supplied the 
necessary technical knowledge of pianoforte making) ; it is dated 
Jan. 15, 1820, and the exclusive right to use it was acquired by 
Messrs Stodart to the great advantage of their business, 

‘But tension soon asserted itself as more important than com- 
pensation, and a rigid counterpoise to it by means of metal still 
presented itself as the problem for solution to James Broadwood, 
who had, years before, initiated the idea; and we learn from Mr 
Henry Fowler Broadwood (7'imes, May 10, 1851) that Samuel Herve, 
a workman employed by his father, invented in 182] the fixed 
stringplate in that year first applied to a Square piano of Broad- 
wood’s. From 1822 to 1827 James Broadwood tried various 
combinations of the stringplate and tension bars, and in the latter 
ag permanently adopted a system of solid metal bracing (Patent 

Yo. 5485). The tension bars not having been patented had been 
adopted by other makers, and in 1825, Pierre Erard had in his turn 
aca a means of fixing the tension bars to the wooden braces 
yeneath the soundboard by bolts passing through holes cut in the 
soundboard (Patent No. 5065). There is no mention of a stringplate 
in this patent, but a proposition is made to strengthen the case by 
plating it with sheet iron, which however came to nothing. 

‘‘The William Allen who had invented Stodart’s compensating 
framing did not rest satisfied with his first success, but invented, 
and in 1831 patented (No. 6140), a cast-iron frame to combine string- 
plate, tension bars, and wrestplank in one casting. Wooden bars 
were let into the wrestplank to receive the ordinary tuning pins, 
which would not conveniently work in metal. This important 
invention did not find the acceptance which it deserved, and the 
compound metal and wood framing continued to be preferred in 
Europe under the idea that it was beneficial to the tone. But 
Allen’s proposal of one casting had been anticipated in America by 
Alpheus Babcock of Boston, U.S., who in 1825 patented a cast-iron 
frame for a Square piano. The object of this frame, like that of 
Allen’s first patent, was compensation. It failed, but Babcock’s 
single casting laid the foundation of a system of construction which 








has been largely and successfuly developed in America. Besides 
Allen and Babcock, who in those days of imperfect communication 
are hardly likely to have known of each other’s attempts, Conrad 
Meyer, of Philadelphia, claims to have invented the metal frame in 
a single casting in 1832, Whether Meyer was aware of the previous 
efforts of Allen and Babcock or not, he has the merit of having made 
a good Square piano on this plan of construction in 1833. This 
instrument, which the writer saw and tried at Paris in 1878, was 
exhibited, when first made, at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 
and was sold; but Messrs Meyer bought it back in 1867 and 
exhibited it in the Centennial Exhibition in 1876, and again, as men- 
tioned, in the Universal Exhibition of Paris in 1878. Jonas 
Chickering, of Boston, in 1837 improved the single casting by 
including in it the pinbridge, and damper socket-rail, a construction 
which he patented in 1840. Chickering subsequently devised a 
complete frame for grand pianos in one casting, and exhibited two 
so made at the Great Exhibition of 1851. On the same occasion 
Lichtenthal of St Petersburgh, exhibited two grand pianos ‘over- 
strung,’ that is, with the longest bass spun-strings stretched 
obliquely over the longest unspun ones, a method that is now ve 
well known and extensively adopted, but the advantages of whic 
have hitherto been impaired by inequality in the scale. The 
invention of overstringing has had more than one claimant, amongst 
others the ingenious Henry Pape. We have found no earlier date 
for it than 1835, when Theobald Boehm, well known in connection 
with the flute, contrived an overstrung square, and an overstrung 
cottage piano, and had them made in London by Gerock of Cornhill. 
In the next year, 1836, John Godwin patented (No. 7021) overstrung 
square and cottage pianos. Whether he acquired Boehm’s invention 
or not, we do not know.” 

‘In 1853 Jonas Chickering combined the overstringing with a 

metal frame in one casting, in a square piano which he did not live 
to see completed, but which was finished by his sons. This com- 
bination was taken up by Messrs Steinway & Sons of New York, 
and further improved in 1859 by the addition of an ‘agraffe’ (or 
metal stud) bridge ; they then, by dividing the overstringing into 
two crossings, produced a double overstrung scale. In the same 
year this firm patented in America a grand piano with fan-shaped 
overstrung scale in one casting. This system of Messrs Steinway’s 
has been a by some of the foremost makers in Germany, 
which it may be mentioned is the native country of the firm.” 
The inventions of the present head of the Broadwood house, the 
importance of which have been displayed by the constant use of 
Broadwood instruments in public, by the greatest pianists, native 
and foreign—by Arabella Goddard, by Clara Schumann, by 
Charles Hallé and Ernst Pauer, &c., &c.; and by Hans von Biilow 
while he was making his first public successes in this country, 
find legitimately mention as follows: 

‘*Mr Henry Fowler Broadwood’s special concert-grand iron fram- 
ing, with diagonal tension-bar and transverse suspension-bar, was 
invented by him in 1847, and has been used by his firm ever since. 
Mr Broadwood objects to single castings, preferring a combination 
of cast and wrought iron, wedged up at the points of abutment, 
into a thoroughly solid structure. His plan gets rid of some of the 
tension bars, which he believes to be more or less inimical to carry- 
ing and equality of tone. The difference between this and his 
father’s or Erard’s scale is great; and it only approaches the 
American—which it preceded in grand pianos—in the fact that the 
framing is independent of the wooden structure of the instrument. 
The tension-bars are flanged to preserve them from twisting under 
the high tension adopted, the wire from the treble notes being now 
thicker than that for the bass formerly was. Allen’s metal wrest- 
plank remained for more than twenty years in abeyance, although 
single plates of metal, allowing room for the pin-holes in the wooden 
block, had been used from time to time. The late H. W élfel of 
Paris brought out about 1854 a metal wrestplank with mechanical 
screw-pins, an idea for tuning often tried, but always unsuccessfully, 
Wolfel’s next idea was to use boxwood plugs in the pinholes, so that 
the pins should not touch the metal. The difficulty was at last met 
by Mr H. F. Broadwood, In his invention the tuning-pin screws 
accurately into the thick metal wrestpin-piece, and through it into 
the wooden wrest-plank or pin-block, the great length of the pin 
and clinging of the wood producing sufficient friction to counteract 
the pull of the string, The wrestpin-piece was introduced by the 
firm in the grand pianos exhibited in 1862, and years have proved 
the efficiency of the invention. This is the successful completion of 
the iron framing identified with the third of Mr Broadwood’s name, 
in direct descent an improver of the pianoforte.” 

Passing on to inventions, here and abroad, of less prominence, 
with special reference to the ingenious ideas of Collard, Pape, and 
others, down to the “ Aliquot” piano of Herr Blithner, we are 
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referred to a separate article upon Pepars in the same part 
(12) of the Dictionary, with allusion to “colour” of tone and the 
great use made of the pedals by the romantic Chopin and Liszt. 

‘* The pedals are levers, usually two, which are pressed either to 
diminish or to increase and prolong the tone of a pianoforte. That 
for the left foot, the piano pedal, acts by reducing the number of 
strings struck by the hammers, or softens their impact either by 
interposing a strip of felt, or by diminishing their length of blow. 
That for the right foot, the forte pedal takes the dampers out of use 
altogether, or allows the player, by judicious management with the 
foot, so as to avoid confusing the sound, to augment and prolong it 
by increasing what are called sympathetic vibrations, an invaluable 
help to the beauty of tone of the instrument. Pedals were first 
adapted to the harpsichord to relieve the hands from the interruption 
of moving stops. This ‘ beautiful invention,’ as C. P. E. Bach calls 
it (Versuch, &c. 1762, 2ter Theil, p. 245), was attributed by him to 
‘our celebrated Herr Holefeld,’ but Mace, in ‘Musick’s Monument,’ 
enables us to claim the invention for the English harpsichord-maker, 
John Hayward, about 1670. The pedals were attached on either 
side of the stand upon which the harpsichord rested, as they did in 
the grand pianoforte until 1806, or even later. The name of the 
inventor of the lyre-shaped frame for the pedals is not forthcoming. 
Zumpe’s square piano (1766 and later) had stops next to the left 
hand of the player, to raise the dampers in two divisions. Stein’s 
and other German pianos had a lever to be pressed by the knee. 
Real Piano and Forte pedals first occur in John Broadwood’s patent 
of November, 1783. The piano he effected by damping the strings 
near the belly-bridge with a strip of soft material which he called a 
‘sordin ’ or mute ; the second by taking away the dampers from the 
strings. Sebastian Erard placed the strip of cloth between the 
hammers and the strings, an invention which Adolphe Adam, in his 
Tutor for the Paris Conservatoire, baptised as celeste. The Germans 
call it flauto pedal, and Herr Bisendorffer, of Vienna, has lately 
reintroduced it in grand pianofortes as a third pedal, which may be 
fixed by a notch when an almost dumb instrument is required for 
practising. The ‘celeste pedal’ cannot however rival the olian 
charm of the shifting pedal, first introduced by Stein in his Saiten- 
harmonica, the beauty of which arises from the vibrations of the 
unused strings which are excited from the soundboard ; and as _ they 
have not been jerked by a hammer-blow, they sound with another 
and more ethereal timbre than those which have been struck. What 
a hold this took on the imagination of Beethoven may be seen from 
the slow movement to his 4th PF. Concerto (1807) and the Solo 
Sonatas, op. 101, 106, 109, 110, 111, in all of which the shifting 
pedal plays a great part. 1t is this quality of which Chopin, the 
great master of the refined use of both pedals, made so much in his 
compositions and his performance. The piano pedal used to be con- 
trolled in its shifting by a small stop or wedge in the righthand key- 
block, so that the shift could be made to either two strings or one 
at the discretion of the player. The latter was Stein’s ‘ spinetchen,’ 
the wna corda or ein Saite of Beethoven, who expressed the return 
to the three strings by Nach und nach mehrere Saiten, Tutte le corde, 
or Tutto il cembalo (op 101). The one-string shift in grand piano- 
fortes has been for many years discarded, sharing the fate of the 
extra pedals that produced an imitation of a bassoon, or added a 
drum, a bell, etc.” 

“Turning to the Forte pedal, Pollini invented, and Thalberg, 

Henselt, and Liszt carried to the farthest limits, the relief of the 
hands by the use of it. Indeed it gave the pianist the equivalent 
to a third hand ; since it was no longer necessary to bind the fingers 
to the keys during the measured values of the notes; but by com- 
bining stronger expressed tone with the use of the pedal a melody 
could be made prominent, while the fingers were immediately free 
to take a share in the accompaniment, or what not, in any part of 
the key-board. By this expedient all harmonious extensions become 
possible. The effect of the forte or damper pedal is to increase the 
tone of the note struck by calling out the partial tones of lower notes 
which are equivalent to its full vibrating length or prime ; the 
atrings of higher registers becoming primes to the partials composing 
the note struck ; in both cases by relation of measurement and by 
excitement from the sound-board. The pedal thus adds a wonder- 
ful enrichment to the tone.” 
Lastly, there is given at the end of the pianoforte article a very 
complete and useful table of dates, to which the reader is referred 
as epitomising the historical statement for the first time written 
in any language of the instrument. We conclude by quoting the 
last paragraph of Mr Hipkins’s essay, and by commending our 
subscribers to it in its entire form in Dr Grove’s most instructive 
and excellent Dictionary :— 

‘It cannot be too emphatically urged that pianoforte makers, to 
truly excel, must ever be individual in their productions. They 











should be guided by care of proportions in every detail, and in 
equality of tension as far as the scale will admit ; and by a fine dis- 
crimination of the proper striking place or point of attack upon the 
strings. The highly complex nature of the instrument _ offers 
inexhaustible facilities for choice in modification of these conditions, 
which, combined with tradition in working, an important factor, 
may be taken as the distinctive note of personality ina maker. But 
we must not forget that there is also a national taste in choice of 
tone which has an unmistakable influence.” 


—o— 
CONCERTS. 


CrystaL Patacr.—A new violinist, Herr Waldemar Meyer, 
appeared on Saturday, playing indifferently an indifferent concerto 
in D, by the Belgian ee Ph. Riifer, and (pleasant to record) 
as well as it could easily be played, the familiar adagio from Spohr's 
D minor concerto. He was much applauded, but should be heard 
again in something better than the concerto above named. The 
first piece in the programme was Liszt’s ‘‘Symphonic Poem” in 
illustration of Schiller’s Die Jdeale (twelfth and last of the series of 
pieces entitied Symphonische-Dichtungen), of which we need only 
say that Mr Manns and his orchestra, backed by an extraordinary 
rhapsody inserted in the programme under the signature of ‘ Fr. 
Niecks,” did their utmost to render it interesting, while barely suc- 
ceeding in making it intelligible—although according to certain of 
the ‘‘superfine” school, Liszt is the legitimate successor to Beet- 
hoven. It was unfortunate for such enthusiasts, but fortunate 
for the audience, that a magnificent performance of Beethoven's 
‘Pastoral Symphony ” should come at the end of the concert to 
clear the brains of those who, at the beginning, may have been 
somewhat fuddled by the queer analysis of ‘‘ Fr. Niecks,” and thus 
dispel the illusion. If Beethoven could only have been spared to 
hear the sort of ‘‘music” said to be the natural off-shoot of his 
immortal ‘‘ No. 9,” the ‘‘ genial madman,” to whom Wagner likens 
him, towards the close of his career, would in all probability (** fol- 
lowing out the whimsey,” as the late Mr Chorley, a bitter opponent 
of what is ironically termed ‘‘ the advanced school,” used to say), 
have proved a dangerous and aggressive lunatic. The vocalist at 
this concert was Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, who, in Handel’s 
‘ Holy, holy,” and ‘‘ Sweet bird,” from the same composer's Allegro 
ed Il Penseroso (admirably accompanied in the flute obbligato by Mr 
Wells), showed herself the still perfect mistress of her art for which 
she has always been unanimously recognized.—At the concert of to- 
day, the last of the present series, Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is 
to be given, and the much-talked-of pianist, Mdme Sophie Menter, 
will make her début among us in Liszt’s magniloquent E flat concerto. 

Kinestoy-on-THamEs.—The Creation was performed by the 
Choral Society of this town on Thursday evening, April 7, under 
the able direction of their conductor, Mr Hunt. The principal 
singers were Miss Marian Williams, Mr William Shakespeare, and 
Mr Lewis Thomas, whose singing was all that could be desired, 

Croypon.—The concerts given by Mr peace a Russell, great 
attractions to lovers of classical music, are generally accepted as the 
concerts of the year. The last was held at the Public Hall, in 
presence of an audience both critical and acute. Mr Russell’s 
efforts have hitherto given every satisfaction, and we are pleased to 
record that his list of singers and instrumentalists was in every 
respect complete, and not the less acceptable because the Croydon 
public had heard and judged every one of them already. The 
vocalists were Mrs Osgood (one of the most valuable acquisitions to 
ourconcert platform), and Mr William Shakespeare (always welcome) ; 
the instrumentalists were Mr G. Russell, Mr Henry Holmes, and 
Signor Pezze. One of Broadwood and Sons’ grand pianos was used, 
and Mr Robert Berringer played the accompaniments. Haydn's 
Trio in C (No. 3), which began the programme, was played by 
Messrs Russell, Holmes, and Pezze with the utmost zest and 
spirit. Mr Shakespeare, in splendid voice, sang an air from Weber's 
Euryanthe with true artistic refinement, convincing the audience of 
his claim for distinction in music requiring the highest powers. 
Mrs Osgood sang ‘‘ With verdure clad” in the spirit of a genuine 
mistress of her art, with grace and expression, all the more use 
wholly devoid of pretence. An adagio from one of Spohr’s violin 
concertos was then played in admirable style by Mr Henry Holmes, 
who was unanimously and deservedly recalled at the conclusion. A 
song entitled ‘‘ Meetings and Partings,” the composition of Mr G. 
Russell, was also — by Mr Shakespeare in such a manner 
as to win thorough appreciation. The first part ended with 


Beethoven’s ‘‘ Waldstein” Sonata, about the thoroughly effec- 
tive performance of which by the concert-giver himself, there 
uirement 
he has 


could be no difference of opinion, In technical 
this clever pianist holds deservedly high rank, an 
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frequently proved himself (as on the present occasion) no less a 
musician than an executant. The interest of the audience was 
sustained throughout the sonata, and at its conclusion Mr Russell 
received an ‘‘ovation.” A very brillliant trio for pianoforte, 
violin and violoncello, by that excellent musician, M. Silas, opened 
the second part. The andante appeared to give the greatest amount 
of satisfaction. Signor Pezze contributed two violoncello solos—a 
legato by Jean Baptiste Lulli, and a Gavotte by Geminiani. Signor 
Pezze is beyond doubt one of the finest performers on the violoncello 
now among us, and his efforts met with hearty appreciation. Mr 
Shakespeare followed with Clay’s graceful ballad, ‘‘ Yes or No,” 
in response to an ‘‘encore” for which he substituted Sullivan’s 
“‘The distant shore.” Mrs Osgood afforded other treats by her 
excellent rendering of ‘‘ Know’st thou the land,” Buck’s ‘‘ When 
the heart is young,” and a song by Maud White. Finally Mr Russell 
Rages a ‘Song without words” by Mendelssohn, and Chopin’s 

olonaise in C sharp minor—both in his happiest manner. The 
concert, in short, was an unqualified success. 


a 


PROVINCIAL. 


BiRMINGHAM.—More than four thousand people attended the 
performance of 7'he Messiah on Good Friday in the large hall of the 
Aston Lower Grounds. The singers were Misses Mary Davies and 
Helen d’Alton, Messrs Vernon Rigby and Ludwig, with the chorus 
of the Holte Society, whose delivery of ‘‘And the glory of the Lord,” 
‘‘For unto us a Child is born,’ and the ‘ Hallelujah” was irreproach- 
able. The solo singers were all that could be desired, Miss d’Alton 
agra winning marked approval for her expressive rendering of 
‘He was despised.” ‘‘Mr Vernon Rigby ”—writes the Daily Mail 
—‘‘who was in splendid voice, evidenced how significantly he holds 
his own in oratorio. His ‘Comfort ye my people’ and ‘Every 
valley’ were simply perfect ; while the ‘Passion Music,’ for pathos, 
and ‘Thou shalt dash them,’ for declamatory vigour, showed that in 
this branch of art he has few equals.” The orchestra, with Mr F. 
Ward as leader, played exceedingly well considering that it was 
composed almost exclusively of amateurs. Mr A. W. Mortimer 
accompanied some of the recitatives on the American organ, and Mr 
Stevens proved himself, not for the first time, a conductor of intelli- 
gence and ability. 

Bricuton.—Mr J. Wilkinson, formerly of the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, undertook the management of the Royal Aquarium last 
week, At the evening concerts the singers have been Signor 
Monaco, Misses Maud Liebich and Ellis Riven, on Saturday 
afternoon Mdmes Ernst and Frith, Messrs Arthur Wilmot and 
Edward Frith replaced them.—The feature of the last Brighton 
Sacred Harmonic Society’s concert was a selection from Handel's 
Jephtha, contributed by Misses Ada Thacker and Evelyn Gibson, 
Messrs J. Gawthrop and J. Campbell.—Mr Alfred King, organist 
to the Corporation, gave his third organ recital in the Dome of the 
Royal Pavilion. The programme was varied by Mr Percy Brown, 
who played Rossini’s ‘‘ La Carita” on the violin, accompanied on the 
piano and organ by Messrs Davey and King, and Miss Annie Tate 
(R.A.M.), who gave several songs agreeably. 








_ Rosa di Perona, music by Signora Teresa Guidi-Lionetti, is the 
title of a new opera to be produced at the Circo Nazionale, Naples. 


Mpme Marre Rozz, after all, has signed an engagement with 
Mr Mapleson for the forthcoming season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Tant mieux. 


Royat Iratran Oprra.—To-night Mdme Sembrich makes 
her first appearance for the season as the heroine of Lucia di 
Lammermoor. Next week three performances will be given :— 
Tuesday, Guillaume Tell, for the début of Mierzwinski (Arnold), 
and the first appearance of Mdme Valleria (Mathilde) ; Wednes- 
day, La Sonnambula (Mdme Sembrich); and on Saturday, Faust 
e Margherita, for the much desired rentrée of Mdme Albani, 


Benepicr’s “Sr Cremisa.”—A performance of Sir Julius 
Benedict’s cantata, St Cecilia, was given at Hamburgh on Good 
Friday, and met with unqualified success. The music produced 
a marked impression, owing not merely to its intrinsic merit, but 
to the general desire on the part of the executants to do honour 
to the work of so highly esteemed a master. Sir Julius did not 
go to Hamburgh to superintend the performance, as had been 
anticipated, being busily employed upon another composition for 

orwich, to be produced at the forthcoming Festival, in October 
next, and with other calls and duties of importance, 





PONCHIELLI’S I PROMESSI SPOST. 


The successful production of this work by the Carl Rosa com- 
pany at Birmingham having already been noticed, our readers may 
be glad to make acquaintance with an intelligent local critic’s 
estimate of the work, both from a musical and dramatic point of 
view. The subjoined extract is from the Birmingham Post :— 


‘* An opportunity like this—direct experience—does more to show 
the salient points and distinctive characteristics of the school of 
which the opera is typical than any verbal description. Following 
in the same lines, though claiming priority in chronological order 
over Boito’s Mefistofele, it may at orce be claimed for J Promessi 
Sposi that, like the handiwork of-his illustrious compatriot, it shows 
the author is not above reading the signs of the times. What has 
been over and over again alleged against the Italian opera, absence 
of polyphony, does not for a moment obtain in this work. Learn- 
ing all he can from contemporary art, be its nationality whatever it 
may, Poncbielli has submitted a work which must not only enhance 
his own reputation, but will lift the school of which he has demon- 
strated himself an ornament to a higher position than it previously 
occupied in the arena of strife. From philosophical thought he has 
learned not to deny to himself the use of representative themes ; 
and the same source has taught him the lesson of the right and 
proper employment of orchestral adjuncts. At the same time, be it 
said, Ponchielli preserves his own individuality. If he ‘‘thinks” in 
German and “‘speaks” in Italian he never becomes a cosmopolite in 
art. His very musical idioms have the sunny glow of Italy. He 
writes in the concrete, and never approaches the abstract, and 
even with the evident disabilities to be afterwards noted, his 
elegiac style is as marked as ‘‘a golden thread in a pattern.” 
Where he more approaches the Doric simplicity of Gluck he 
is more telling, and where he inclines to the voluptuousness 
of his successors he is least successful. Appropriating the chief 
incidents of Manzoni’s novel, The Betrothed, Ponchielli found plenty 
of scope for his power of musical characterisation, and it cannot be 
said that the opportunities thus afforded have been neglected. The 
book, however, suffers from a haziness that may militate seriously 
against its ultimate acceptance. To anyone who is acquainted with 
Manzoni’s tale it is, of course, easy enough to read between the 
lines, but to those brought face to face with the libretto as a perfect 
stranger the case is totally different. We can very well understand, 
nay anticipate, a remark of this kind, ‘‘ What is it all about?” 
Saying thus much, is about as heavy an indictment as could possibly 
be urged against it from an important standpoint. Probably the 
fact that several Italian littérateurs have had a hand in its prepara- 
tion may explain the existence of this serious drawback. The result 
seems to incline one to the theory of Wagner, which Beito has em- 
braced with such signal success in Mejfistofele, that a composer should 
be his own librettist. The version submitted last night is supplied 
by Signor Ghislanzoni, for the English adaptation of which Mr 
Henry Hersee is responsible, Although necessarily abridged, it is 
by no means an emasculated resumé of the Italian novel. It does 
not, in its delineation, pourtray shadowy and conventional person- 
ages. We have, as the central figure, the deus ex machind of the 
musical drama, Roderigo, the plotting but eventually baffled 
libertine, with all the marked features of his unscrupulous nature, 
faithfully pourtrayed. Then there is the intrepid priest, Fra Christo- 
foro, who is, as in the novel, bold and fearless in the discharge of 
the duties of his high office. The vehement, passionate and wilful 
lover, Renzo, and the high-principled Lucia, are also sketched 
with a faithful pencil. The material points of difference are, 
perhaps, inseparable from a dramatised version of a lengthy 
work. These are, first, the suppression of the priest, Abbondio, 
whose unwillingness to marry the young couple at the onset causes 
the catastrophe of the first act ; secondly, localizing an important 
personage as the Duke, who is, in Manzoni’s pages, spoken of im- 
personally as the Unknown ; and thirdly, giving the climax of the 
narrative, the spectacle of the fearful plague at Milan, as an exterior, 
not as an interier, scene. Whatever may be said about the two 
former alterations, there is not the slightest doubt as to the discre- 
tion exercised in the latter. To an English audience the a 
of people with panic-stricken countenances, dying under the awfu 
circumstances related by the novelist, with a forbidding detail, 
would have been out of the question, and Mr Betjemann, who is 
responsible for the production, has rendered the scene as a supple- 
mentary incident. Those who have survived the holocaust assemble 
in the public square, prior to going to church to render thanks for 
their preservation.” ; 

The foregoing will make London amateurs look forward all 
the more anxiously to the production of Ponchielli’s work during 
the next Carl Rosa season in the metropolis, 
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BEETHOVEN’S LATER YEARS.* 
(Continued from page 238.) 
THE SONG OF THE SWAN. 

In the month of September, 1824, Beethoven, on rising from 
his sick couch, wrote to one of his publishers: 

‘* Apollo and the Muses have not chosen to deliver me over yet to 
the savage visitor who wanted to drag me into the tomb. Iam 
largely in their debt, and, before bidding farewell to this world and 
starting for the Elysian Fields, I must clear myself by realising the 
ideas which their inspiration has caused to germinate in my mind. 
It seems to me, by the way, when I take in my works at a glance, 
that I have scarcely written more than a few notes !”’ 


Fancy! The man who valued his compositions thus cheaply 
had, a year previously, completed the Ninth Symphony! What 
gigantic projects were then seething in this Titan’s brain, and by 
what daring flight did he hope to pass beyond the regions whither 
his genius had already borne him, but which were inaccessible to 
everyone else? Would the Tenth Symphony, on which he was 
then meditating, and which, if we may believe some respectable 
authorities, he had entire in his head, have marked fresh progress 
in his giddy ascent towards the Ideal. Hesaid he meant to effect 
in it the reconciliation of the modern with the ancient world, as 
Goethe had endeavoured to do in the second part of Faust. 
What was the signification of this Apocalyptic assertion, and how 
did he intend to realize the assertion? The problem does not 
admit of solution, and the rare sketches of the work afford us 
altogether insufficient notions concerning it. While he was 
thinking over this superhuman task, was he still dreaming of 
stage-triumphs? We cannot entertain any doubt on thesubject, 
and we may even presume that he had submitted proposals in 
connection with it to Barbaja. Such, at least, appears to be the 
deduction from a letter dated the 24th of April, 1824, and signed 
by Duport, the Neapolitan manager’s lieutenant : 

‘‘ Barbaja commissions me to assure you that he shall feel exceed- 
ingly flattered at receiving a new opera of your composition, and 
that he is only waiting, before giving you a definitive answer with 
regard to the price and the time, to know whether he shall hold the 
lease of the Imperial and Royal Theatre near the Gate of Italy after 
the lst December, 1824.” + 

This assurance of Duport’s was not simply a meaningless 
promise, for,in the month of February, 1826, we find in Beet- 
hoven’s conversation-book the following entry in his brother’s 
hand: 

‘* Duport sends his best compliments and begs me to tell you that 
it is urgent for you to think about your opera, as he has a fresh 
lease of the theatre. He adds that the subject of Melusina would 
suit him perfectly.” 

In the month of April following Duport returns to the charge. 
He sends the Master the sketch of an agreement and offers to 
pay down in advance the stipulated sum. But, after so many 
ineffectual attempts, Beethoven had not the strength to create 
any illusions respecting this fugitive chimera, who flew away 
immediately he endeavoured to come up with her. The difficulty 
of finding a suitable libretto and, perhaps, also the desire of 
consecrating his last years to works in a style more familiar to 
him, turned him from the stage, despite the solicitations of his 
admirers and his strong personal proclivities. It is thus, at least, 
that we may explain the words handed down to us by one of his 
intimates: “When I shall once have terminated my Tenth 
Symphony and my Requiem, I mean to take as a model my great 
master Handel. Every year I shall write an oratorio and a 
concerto for some stringed or wind instrument.” At the moment. 
however, that Duport was begging him to return to the stage, 
Beethoven had again flung himself into the stream of instrumental 
music, and was entirely absorbed in the composition of his last 
Quartets. What had taken him back so unexpectedly to chamber 
music was a letter sent from St Petersburgh signed Prince 
Galitzin. That opulent amateur, whose income was estimated by 
Schuppanzigh at 60,000 ducats, made the Master the most advan- 
tageous proposals : 

‘* Being a great admirer of your talent,” he said in his letter, ‘I 
take the liberty of writing to ask whether you would not consent to 
compose one, two, or three new quartets, I paying you for your 

* From Le Ménestrel. 
+ The original letter is in French, 











trouble whatever you choose to fix. Be kind enough to let me 
know the banker to whom I shall send the sum you want. The 
instrument I cultivate is the violoncello, I await your Ss 
the greatest impatience. Please direct your letter to me: Prince 
Nicholas de Galitzin, St Petersburgh, care of MM. Stieglitz and Co,, 
bankers. I beg you to receive the assurance of my deep admiration 
and distinguished consideration.” 

The offer was seductive, couched in flattering terms, and of 
princely liberality; Beethoven caused an answer to be sent in 
the language his correspondent had chosen, namely French : 

‘That he was ready to defer to the Prince’s wishes, expressing 
his pleasure at learning that the works of his intellect were 
appreciated ; but that he could assign no term for the execution of 
his promise, because inspiration could not be commanded, and he 
was not one of those journeymen who work at so much per day and 
sheet; yet, as his circumstances, which were aught but easy, 
rendered it a necessity for him to live by his exertions, he fixed the 
remuneration at 50 ducats a quartet.” 

By a letter dated 5th May, 1823, Prince Galitzin lost no time 
in acquiescing in these terms, which he accepted unreservedly. 
“ All I ask for myself,” he added, “ is the dedication and a manu- 
script, when you have finished,” It was in consequence of this 
correspondence that Beethoven wrote these admirable quartets 
which hold the same position in chamber music that the Ninth 
Symphony holds in grand instrumental music, But, though 
bound to allow Prince Galitzin the honour of having first inspired 
the Quartets, we are not able to leave him the reputation for 
generosity wherewith our readers will not have failed to reward 
him, on the faith of the terms in his letter. When once in pos- 
session of the Quartets, the noble amateur entirely forgot his 
debt. To Beethoven's pressing expostulations he excused himself 
by the following letter :— 

‘‘My dear and estimable M. de Beethoven, you must think me 
very thoughtless and regardless of propriety for having left you so 
long without an answer, especially after receiving from you two fresh 
masterpieces of your immortal and inexhaustible genius; but un- 
fortunate circumstances. . . Iam now living in the remotest 
part of Russia, and in a few days I shall set out ona —- in 
Persia. But I will before that most certainly send MM. Stieglitz 
and Co. the sum of 125 ducats.” 

Despite these assurances, the Prince did not keep his promise ; 
the impulse, however, had been given, and Beethoven’s imagination, 
with its unbounded productiveness, could not be stopt. 

‘* During the composition of the three Quartets intended for Prince 
Galitzin,” says Holz, then the assiduous companion of the illustrious 
artist, ‘‘ Beethoven was assailed by so prodigious a number of ideas, 
that he went on, so to speak, against his will, bays the Quartet.in 
C sharp major and that in F major. ‘ My dear fellow,’ he was in 
the habit of saying with a smile to his companion, ‘a few fresh 
ideas which I a turn to account have come into my head!’ And 
the book of sketches was filled with notes during the walk.” 

It is scarcely necessary to state that these works so profoundly 
original, and so daring that they must have disconcerted the 
hearer, did not at first succeed in commanding the admiration of 
Beethoven’s contemporaries ; we must, however, for the honour of 
those around him, state that the direct confidants of his thoughts, 
Schuppanzigh, Link, Holz, and the other quartettists devoted to 
him, appear to have clearly caught a glimpse of the vast signifi- 
cance of these marvellous compositions; at any rate, they exerted 
all their efforts to understand them themselves and translate them 
to their hearers. As for Beethoven, he had the pride inspired 
by his work, the feeling of his superior value, and, in more than 
one instance, expressed himself on the subject with a frankness 
which, to my mind, ought not to be prejudicial to his modesty. 
On sending the Quartet in A minor (Op. 132) to the publisher, 
Peters, with whom he had had some Utersnins of opinion, he 
said frankly :— 


‘The Quartet I send you will prove that I do not wish to take 
any revenge for your conduct, but that, on the contrary, I give you 
the best I could give to my best friend, I can assure you, on my 
honour as an artist, that it is one of the works most worthy of my 
name. If I am not speaking the strict truth, look upon me as the 
vilest of men,” 

(To be continued, ) 








The spring season at the Teatro Dal Verme, Milan, was inaugu: 
rated on the 17th inst, with Gounod’s Fuuet, 
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ON SHAKSPERE’S CHAIR.* 
(Now in the possession of George Godwin, Esq., F.RS. F.S.A.) 


Only a wooden chair, yet has no royal throne 

Held sceptred monarchs whose imperial sway 

Possessed such power o’er hearts and minds of men, 

For some but puppets of a pageant were, 

That by the hand of time are swept away, 

While this man’s power beyond the tomb lives on 

And grows for evermore. 

And in that chair 

He traced those types of tender womanhood, 

That live engraved on heart and memory, 

Each chord, the human heart’s diapason, 

Was struck and answered to his master hand, 

The statesman’s eloquence, the jesters’ quip, 

Notes of despair, and life long agony, 

But o’er all rising love’s pure tender tones, 

Then comes the warrior’s march, the clash of arms, 

The conq’rors shout, the ringing burst of victory, 

Till wonderstruck one feels time naught, 

As for all age our Shakspeare lives and dimly 

Fancy can see him through the mist of years 

Seated serenely there and calm, swift penning 

The immortal verse that held—that holds 

A world entranced ! his list’ning captive still, 
* Copyright. 





CARLEON. 











‘* Anastasia ” is said to be the name of Gilbert and Sullivan’s new 
opera.—Boston Musical Record. (Why not “ Anastasius? ”—Dr 
Blivge.) 


MDLLE VANZANDT is re-engaged by M. Carvalho for the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, and is, therefore, unlikely to appear at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre this season. Tant pis. 


Tue Faust of Hector Berlioz once more this afternoon, in St 
James’s Hall. If Berlioz could know how much he is indebted to 
his old and faithful friend, Charles Hallé ! 


CoRRECTION.—We are requested to state that the pianoforte 
used at the concert recently given by the Cheltenham Choral 
Society was not lent by Messrs Broadwood & Sons, but (as well 
as the harmonium) by Messrs Dale, Forty & Co., of Cheltenham. 

Tue Schulz-Curtius directors of the forthcoming Richter Con- 
certs wish it to be made known that they are only associated with 
Herr Franke in those concerts, and have no share in the operatic 
enterprise at Drury Lane Theatre. 


Zant THaLBerGc.—Our old favourite, Zaré Thalberg is no 
longer Zaré Thalberg. On Thursday the 14th inst., at Naples, 
she was wedded to the Marquis de la Petrella Pulce Doria, The 
operatic stage has lost one of its most promising aspirants. That 
cannot be helped. May all happiness be the lot of the new 
Marquise and the husband of her choice. 


Otp Lonpon THEATRES.—At a meeting of the Royal Historical 
Society, on Thursday, a paper ‘‘On the History of Theatres in 
London, from their first erection, in 1576, to their closing, in 1642,” 
was read by Mr F. G. Fleay. The author had collected isolated 
facts which enabled him to assign to each theatre, during this period, 
the companies who acted and the poets who wrote for them. The 
statements made in Mr Collier’s Annals of the Stage were in many 
respects erroneous. To no one theatre was assigned the true date of 
its original building, and in many cases the companies were wrongly 
distributed. Mr Fleay also vindicated the accuracy of the state- 
ments in Howe’s continuation of Stow’s Chronicle. 


A prosxcT has been started for erecting an extensive building 
in Piccadilly, to be devoted to Art Galleries, with the addition of 
a public hall, a restaurant, and shops. Arrangements have, we 
learn, already been made under which the annual summer exhibition 
of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours will be held in these 
galleries, ‘The removal of the Institute to its new abode is to be 
accompanied by an important change in its rules—the privilege 
of exhibiting being thenceforth thrown open to all painters in 
water-colours, There will, however, be a process of selection on 
the principle of the Royal Academy. Similar arrangements are 
in contemplation for an exhibition of oil paintings in the winter 
in the same galleries,—Daily News, 








PROPHECY. 
(Omitted from our last. ) 


Patience ! 


[“‘ Patience” is a sine qud non, on the part of the public, 
seeing that all the private boxes and other reserved places are, 
Mr D’Oyly Carte informs us, already taken for the first perfurm- 
ance—to-night.—Dr Blidge. | 








Ueberlée’s oratorio, Golyotha, was given, under his own direction, 
on Good Friday, at the Concerthaus, Berlin. 

The announcement of the Carl Rosa company, in the prospective 
arrangements for the autumn and winter of the Glasgow Gaiety, 
and other provincial theatres, will, it is supposed, put a stop to the 
rumour that Mr Carl Rosa contemplates an American season next 
winter.—London Figaro. 

Ar the first of Sims Reeves’s “Farewell Oratorios” (Albert 
Hall—on Wednesday next), Christine Nilsson, Trebelli, and 
Santley will be associated with the great English tenor. Judas 
Seem is the chosen oratorio; Mr Barnby the chosen con- 

uctor. 


Professor G. A. Macfarren is commissioned by the Leeds 
Festival directors to compose an oratorio for the meeting of 1883. 
All musical Britain will be glad of the news. The subject of the 
new work is not unlikely to be King David—a mine of wealth, 
if properly handled. 

Herr Henscuev and his newly married wife (Miss Lillian 
Bailey that was), will sail from New York for England on the 
10th of next month, and remain in London till the Ist of July. 
They then return to the United States, for a sojourn of five 
months, where Herr Henschel is engaged to conduct twenty 
Saturday Concerts of the recently formed “ Symphony Orchestra,” 
in Boston, for the consideration of 8,000 dollars. The founder 
and chief supporter of the “Symphony Orchestra” is Mr Henry 
Lee Higginson, son-in-law of Professor Agassiz, and one of the 
leading citizens of the wealthy and prosperous Massachusetts 
capital. 

Baron Orczy’s Huneartan Oprra.—At Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, as at the Royal Italian Opera, the arrangements for 
the season are marked by a certain want of novelty. Mr Maple- 
son does not go so far as to promise anything new. He 
announces, on the contrary, a work which, to judge from portions 
of it already presented to the public at Mdme Viard-Louis’s 
concerts and at the concerts of the Crystal Palace, will be heard 
with considerable interest. The Renegade, as the opera in 
question is called, is the composition of Baron Orezy, formerly 
director of the National Theatre at Pesth. Baron Orezy has 
taken his subject from the period of Hungary’s subjection to 
Turkish rule; and his renegade is a young Hungarian who, 
unable to gain the affections of the woman he loves, takes advice 
on the subject from the Turks, who point out to him that if the 
young lady’s love cannot be gained, her person may at least be 
secured. ‘This is to be accomplished by a change of religion and by 
the adoption of Turkish allegiance and a command in the Turkish 
army. How the renegade succeeds in slaying his hated rival ; 
how he is on the point of carrying off his beloved; and how the 
loved one assumes the veil, and, through the medium of a 
religious chorus with solo passages for the soprano voice, brings 
about the renegade’s contrition, followed by his death at the 
hands of the Turks, need not here be recounted in detail. Suffice 
it to say that, besides developing in a musical sense the dramatic 
side of the story, Baron Orezy has by no means neglected its 
national and picturesque features. This, however, was already 
known to those who remember the ballet music of the opera— 
composed to a scene of popular festivity given in honour of the 
renegade’s temporarily fortunate rival. The principal parts in 
Baron Orezy’s Hungarian opera will be taken by Mdme Gerster, 
herself a Hungarian, and Signor Galassi, who will impersonate 
the wicked but energetic renegade. Three versions of the 
libretto of this work are already in existence : the original one in 
Hungarian by Deak Farkas, the Italian version by Signor 
Marchesi, and an English version by Mr Frederick Corder.— 


St James’s Gazette, 
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WAIFS. 


The Teatro Apollo, Rome, is closed. 

Aida was recently given for the first time at Palermo. 

The Teatro Malibran, Venice, re-opens with Gounod’s Faust. 

An Italian operatic company has been engaged for Saragossa. 

A new theatre is to be built in Milan, near the Porta Genova. 

Dr von Biilow has given a concert of Chamber Music at Eisenach. 

Signorina Donadio has been much applauded in // Barbiere, at 
Venice. 

Edmund Kretschmer’s opera, Der Fliichtling, has been produced 
at Ulm. 

Enrico Barbacini, tenor, has been created a Knight of the Crown 
of Italy. 

Lohengrin has been performed at Antwerp by the German com- 
pany from Ghent. 

Campo-Casso has undertaken the management of the two principal 
theatres at Lyons. 

La Gara Musicale, Casalmonferrato, has ceased to appear. 
possible !—Dr Blidge.) 

Eugenio Pirani has been elected a member of the Royal Philhar- 
monic Academy, Bologna. 

The Brothers Corti will probably open the Pagliano, Florence, 
with Ponchielli’s Gioconda. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Requiem for Mignon has been performed with 
much applause at Dordrecht. 

A concert has been given at Madrid in aid of sufferers by the 
burning of the Theatre at Nice. 

Der Freischiitz will be performed on the 24th inst. at the Theatre 
Royal, Dresden, for the 400th time. 

J. 8. Bach’s Matthiius-Passion was performed on the 6th inst. by 
the Oratorio Association, Augsburg. 

Adolf Fischer, the violoncellist, now playing at New York, returns 
to Europe about the middle of May. 

‘‘What a fellow Auber is ”—Nestor Roqueplan used to say 
doesn’t grow old ; he only adds to his life.” 

A new “illustrated, artistic, humorous, literary, and musical ” 
periodical, Cicco e Cola, is announced at Venice. 

A New York paper says that the boy-violinist, Maurice Dengre- 
mont, has been exhibiting of late a ‘‘ tendency to slovenly work.” 

The Questor has ordered the theatres in Naples to be carefully 
inspected, for the purpose of finding out whether due precautions 
are adopted against tire. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the gold Cross for Merit, 
with the Crown, on Carl Grosskopf, conductor of the Royal Band 
at Nordeney. 

Among the objects at the approaching Milan Exhibition will be a 
collection of models, moulds, and other objects formerly belonging 
to Stradivarius. 

Choudens, the Paris music-publisher, who bought Gounod’s faust 
for 10,000, and Roméo et Juliette for 50,000 frances, has given 100,000 
for Le Tribut de Zamora. (?—Dr Blivee.) 

Le Capitaine Raymond, music by Colyns, a Belgian composer, 
produced on the 8th inst. at the Théatre de la Monnaie, was with- 
drawn after the first night. 

There is to be an Italian company at Cairo again next year, under 
private management and not at the expense of the Khedive alone ; 
His Highness contributes a fixed sum. 

During the season just past, Signorina Emma Turolla* appeared 
at the Teatro Regio, Turin, 15 times in La Regina del Nepal ; 17, 
in Lucrezia Borgia ; and 1, in Melusina. 

Mdme Peschka-Leutner, of the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, will sing 
at the Chicago Festival (U.S.) in June, receiving 30,000 marks for 
seven concerts. (Indeed !—Dr 5linme.) 

A commemorative tablet has been affixed to the house in Raiding, 
where Liszt was born. The Abbate himself, Count Zichy, and some 
eighty others, were present at the unveiling. 

Alexandre Guilmant, composer and organist, and Merklin, organ- 
builder, have been created by the Pope Commanders and Michel 
a Knight of the Order of Saint Gregory the Great. 

The talented sisters, Wanda and Jadwiga de Bulewski, pianist 
and violinist, have arrived in London from Switzerland, after giving 
sixteen successful concerts in the interval of five weeks. 

Speaking of one of his works to a critic, a dramatic author said, | 
with the consciousness of modest worth :—‘‘ It has had many imita- 
tors.” ‘‘Yes”’—replici ‘le critic—‘‘ especially beforehand.” 


(Im- 


~**he 








* One of Mr Gye’s prime donne but recently. 


The Oratorio Assoviation, Esslingen, have produced the ‘‘ Hie- 
toria des Leidens und Sterbens unseres Herrn und Heilands Jesu 
Christi,” choruses and recitatives from the Four Passions, by 
H. Schiitz. 

An orchestral concert was recently given for the first time at the 
Quirinal, Rome, before the Italian Court, the conductor being Sig. 
Sgambati, whose symphony, dedicated to Queen Margherita, was 
performed. 

A performance of Mendelssohn’s Heimkehr, for a charitable pur- 
pose, is announced at the Boston (U.S.) Park Theatre. (Son and 
Stranger—H. F. Chorley ; Stranger and Son—G. A. Macfarren.— 
Dr Blinge.) 

According to the Arte drammatica, the ex-proprietor of the Teatro 
Matteini, Pestoja, has been arrested on a charge of attempting to 
blow up that edifice. (Better have blown up Pestoja and end the 
matter.—Dr Blinge.) 

Mdlle Anna Driese has made a successful début as Aennchen, in 
Der Freischiitz, at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. Mdlle Barraud 
left on the Ist inst., and Mdlle Andriesen will follow her example at 
the end of the season. 

The Association for Church-Music, Cologne, gave a performance, 
on the 5th inst., of Bonifacius, an oratorio in three parts, by W. 
F. G. Nicolai, director of the Royal School of Music at the Hague, 
the composer himself conducting. 

Music in Evementary Scnoots.—The Education department 
has recently issued a return which shows that in 28,532 departments 
of schools in England and Scotland the following musical systems 
are in use :—Hullah’s in 691 schools, the old notation with movable 
do in 676 schools, more than one system in 61 schools, and tonic 
sol-fa in 3,987 schools, The remaining 23,117 schools teach by ear, 
using no system. 

Haydn’s productivity was enormous. From his 18th to his 71st 
year, he composed 113 symphonies and overtures; 163 pieces for 
viola da gamba; 20 divertissements for various instruments; 3 
marches; 24 trios; 6 solos for violin; 15 concertos for various 
instruments ; 30 sacred works ; 83 quartets ; 66 sonatas ; 42 duets ; 
5 operas with German text for puppets; 5 oratorios ; 366 Scotch 
airs ; 400 minuets and waltzes ; and 25 operas. 

There is an interesting relic of the past in Pesth at the present 
moment—the violin of Louis XIV., a by Amati at the express 
order of the ‘‘ Great” monarch. The sides are adorned with fleurs- 
de-lys, while on the back are painted his Majesty’s arms and motto. 
Down to 1789, this instrument was kept in the Garde-Meubles, 
Paris, but, subsequently, after many adventures, came into 
the possession of Lipinsky, the violinist, who left it to his family. 

Dr Sparrow Simpson, the succentor of St Paul's Cathedral, requests 
us to state (in answer to enquiries) that he has still a few copies 
remaining of his 7'hird Report on the Music in St Paul's Cathedral, 
and that he will be happy to send a copy to any precentor or organist 
who may apply for one before the store of copies is exhausted. 
Gentlemen not receiving copies will be so good as to conclude that 
their applications have not been received in time. Stamps for postage 
need not be sent. 

A sale of jewellery and furniture has been going on since Monday 
week at the Hétel des Ventes, Rue Drouot. The vendor is the Offen- 
bachian, Hortense Schneider, who brings her valuable collection of 
diamonds, &c., to the hammer. The first day produced over 
200,000f, a necklace of forty-one pearls, sapphires, and diamonds 
fetching 68,000f. Tuesday aeded two rivieres of brilliants, which 
realised over 16,000f. On Wednesday, silver plate, china, and 
antique jewellery were disposed of, 


During a professional tour in South America, the prestidigitator, 
Herrmann, known by the soubriquet of ‘‘The Viennese Wizard,” 
was engaged, while at Buenos Ayres, to give an evening performance 
at the house of the Austro-Hungarian Minister. His Excellency 
had invited a large party of friends to witness Herrmann’s ingenious 
feats, and, as an additional attraction, hired five Patagonians, then 
exhibiting for the benefit of some local Barnum. On the eve of 
taking ship for Europe, Herrmann amused himself by playing 
diverting tricks for the amusement of these stalwart savages. He 
extracted watches and rings from their noses and ears, plates and 
dishes from their hair, canary birds and bunches of flowers from 
their mouths, To his surprise, the Patagonians exhibited no 
emotion at any of these wonders, but stood philosophically still, 
While, however, he was disengaging a regalia from the thick locks 
of the leading Patagonian, the ‘‘patient” cleverly picked his 
eo of a gold watch and chain, presented some years ago by the 

mperor of Austria. Herrmann did not discover his loss until the 
following morning, by which time the savage’s noble barque was on 
its way to other climes. (Excruciating.— Dr Bituge.) 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. \ 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOE FOR SINGING, 
ce 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 


soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently ¢ i ] 
ened at voule tion.” —Daily News. eq 'y come into genera] use asa 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MOBI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan done 00., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mokt, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” _ 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourci. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational p' will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of t benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and caries the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is _ universall) 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them mosi 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


EW SONGS BY HENRY PONTET. 


“SONG AND SUMMER.” Sung by Miss Jessiz Royp kevin te aan’ BR 
(Flute Accompaniment, ad lib,, 6d.) 

“WHY DID I LOVE HER?” Sung by Mr Joun Oross ... oe eee 4S. 
“THE KEY TO FORTUNE.” Sung by Miss Jesste RoyD ... «. «48. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
“THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s. 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW QUADRILLE. 


POPULAR BALLAD QUADRILLE. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By W. GODFREY. 
Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“Asa piece of dance music, may safely be recommended a ‘ Popular Ballad 
my by W. Godfrey. The themes adopted are those of ‘ The Lady of the 
” ‘ Killarney,’ ‘In sheltered vale,’ ‘Alice, where art thou?’ and ‘The monks 
were jolly a. We are sure that the mere names of these old favourites 

suffice.” — Daily Telegraph. 





Just Published. 
SYM P ATHY, 
a 


ona, 
Words by HENRY OARRINGTON. 
Music by 
ALFRED BLUME. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


SSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & OO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENOY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANuFACTuRED By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 


—— 


in. .—_———Z 


UL = f. 


COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 


undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & C0., 00, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.'s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 


With an admirable SELECTION OF MUSIO arranged and fingered by 
EpwARgD F, RimMBAULT. Price 1s, 6d, net. 
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Recent addition to Ashdown & Parry's yellow catalogue. 


LYRA STVDENTIVM. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES 


OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF DIFFICULTY, SELECTED FROM THE WORKS OF 


EMINENT COMPOSERS. 





CONTENTS. 


No. 1. GIGUE (from the Fifth French Suite) J, §, Bach 8s. | No. 7. MINUET with VARIATIONS, and ALLEGRO Dr. Arne 4s, 
9 SONATA inl ... sce vee Paradies... 4s. 8. SONATA in E minor ... _—.... Paradies... 4s. 
8, ALLEGRO VIVACE (from Concerto in 8. ADAGIO = vss ves ave dB. Gramer 96, 

oo = 0] Semen Mae 
4 INTRODUCTION and GAYOTTE =... Dr. Arne... VARIATIONS ... ...  ... Hummel... 4s. 
§. FANTASIA in C .. = ..» Handel . 


12. FIRST MOVEMENT from CONCERTO 
6. SARABANDE and ALLEMANDE, inE J. §. Bach 3s, in F, Op. 46... a ..» Moscheles 6 
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